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' FOREWORD 


In this pamphlet on English Public Schools, the author Shri Din 
Dayal gives a historical account of their growth and development and 
in the process pinpoints the need for educational institutions to be free 
from external interference in the discharge of their academic tasks. 
The point is also made that English public schools are not cast in an 
inflexible mould, but are capable of adaptation in the light of the chang- 
ing needs of society. "The pamphlet also shows that the Headmaster 
of the English public schools is a considerable force to reckon with 
in the shaping of youth. 


Shri Din Dayal brings his experience of 16 years of service as a 
schoolmaster to bear on the writing of this pamphlet. The Principal 
of the R.I.M. College Dehra Dun, Shri Din Dayal was awarded by the 
Ministry of Education the British Council scholarship in 1951 for a 
special study of English public schools and the features that could be 
taken from them in the development of our own schools in India. It 
need hardly be stated that the public school system does not form 
any part of our educational policy and, therefore, the views expressed 
by the author do not necessarily reflect the views of the Ministry. 
But, it has been our practice to encourage the expression of different 
points of view about important and even controversial issues and 
accordingly this brochure on the characteristics of a certain type of 
school which has proved its usefulness, is commended in the hope 


that it will be of interest and use to the practising teachers in our 
country. 


PREM KIRPAL 
Joint Secretary to the 


Government of India. 
New DELHI, 


19th May, 1960. 
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PREFACE 


Those interested in the profession of teaching have frequently 
emphasised the danger of the limited outlook incidental to a school- 
master's life, especially, in isolated communities where they are 
separated from the life of the outside world. This was one of the 
reasons why when the offer of a joint scholarship from the Ministry 
of Education (Government of India) and the British Council was 
made to me, I welcomed it for the opportunity it would provide for 
a year's refresher course at the Institute of Education in London. I 
had put in sixteen years' service as a schoolmaster—three years in 
a Government High School and the remainder in three public schools, 
where I was an assistant master and Head of the Mathematics 
Faculty. My duties included also taking charge of the time-table 
as well as acting housemaster. With this experience my interest lay 
in the study of English publie schools, my object being to examine 
any ways in which they might be able to contribute to the develop- 
ment of similar schools in India. 


Through the kind efforts of the British Council, I was posted 
to Winchester College for the autumn term of 1951 (1 October to 
19 December). 'This enabled me at once to gain some practical 
experience of teaching in the school and to examine at close quarters 
the many and varied aspects of life in the oldest and perhaps the 
most famous of English public schools. To Mr. W. F. Oakeshott, 
Headmaster, and Mr. R. V. H. Roseveare, Head of the Mathematics 
Department, Winchester College, I owe a great deal. 


Since any study of public schools in England must be considered 
against the background of secondary education in general and not, 
as it were, in a vacuum, my programme during the following two 
terms at the Institute of Education included visits to modern 
secondary, technical and grammar schools, in addition to preparatory 
and public schools. An account of these visits will be found in a 
subsequent chapter. The Headmasters of these schools and their 
staffs have been most patient in answering my queries and removing 
doubts. Their contribution to this report is indeed vital and I am 
grateful to them. 


I owe a debt of gratitude to the late Sir Fred Clarke under 
whose direct and inspiring guidance I had commenced my work in 
this country. His sudden death early in January 1952 was a blow. 
In his place Sir James Shelley and Dr. Weitzman have kindly taken 
it upon themselves to come to my rescue and have given me all 
possible help and support. I have had the privilege of attending 


(ii) 


Sir James' Senior Oversea Students Seminars and Dr. Weitzman's 
lectures on English Education, both of which have proved most 
valuable and I am deeply indebted to them. 


I have found my stay in England most enjoyable and am grateful 
to the Education Secretariat of the Indian High Commissioner's 
Office for making excellent arrangements for my travel and studies 
and, in general, for their part as the perfect host. My sincere 
thanks are also due to Dr. A. M. D. Rozario and Mr. R. Knaster of 
India House and to Mr. G. Baron of the Institute of Education who 
planned a most comprehensive programme for my visits to the many 
different types of schools; and last but not least to Miss Usher Smith 


and Miss Joyce Sims of the Oversea Department for their unfailing 
courtesy and consideration. 


Finally, in conclusion, I would like to thank the Ministry of Edu- 
cation (Government of India) and the British Council for providing 


the scholarship and the Doon School, Dehra Dun, for enabling me to 
avail myself of it. à 


CHAPTER I 
THE INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(a) A Brier HISTORY 


In this Report only those schools recognised by the Indian Public 
Schools Headmasters’ Conference, of which there are thirteen in all, 
are considered. Before the opening of the Doon School, Dehra Dun, 
in 1935, which was the first to be organised on public school lines, 
there were a number of chiefs’ colleges in existence in India. These 
had been founded in the second-half of the 19th century under the 
aegis of the Political Department of the Government of India to 
educate the sons and relatives of the ruling princes. The endow- 
ments were provided by the rulers of States and many of them were 
represented on the governing councils of the colleges. The number 
of pupils chosen exclusively from one class seldom exceeded 150 and 
the income from fees was only a small fraction of the total expendi- 
ture. The Government of India paid annual grants and these to- 
gether with the interest accruing from endowments sufficed to meet 
expenses. The pupils were the future rulers, ministers, Jagirdars 
and Sardars of their states who did not have to compete for a career 
and whose home influence had made them very conscious of their 
privileged position early in life. In such circumstances the school- 
master’s job—that of creating interest and attention—was by no 
means an easy one. The curriculum was simple and consisted of 
English, arithmetic, history, geography, physics, chemistry, Hindi 
or Urdu, law and administration or advanced mathematics 
(elementary algebra and geometry). Boys were sent up for the 
Chiefs’ Colleges’ Diploma (lower in standard than the Cambridge 
School Certificate) recognised as equivalent to the Matriculation of 
Indian Universities. Academic achievement, however, was not the 
aim. A good general education for the nobility laid most of the 
emphasis on games and hobbíes. 

With an endowment fund of 14% lakhs of rupees (£100,000) 
collected from the Indian gentry, the Doon School was founded and 
the school was open to all fee-paying children, irrespective of caste, 
creed or community. Boys were admitted at the age of 11 on the 
result of an entrance test.! The school, which was to be of an All- 
India character, had secured its Headmaster and housemasters from 
the English public schools and was able to attract a good staff by 
offering a scale of salaries better than that prevailing in other 


1Candidates for the test were called by priority on the waiting list. 
L28bEdu.—2 
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institutions; it had well-equipped workshops, an art and music school, 
and was situated in very healthy surroundings. The idea of founding 
such a school was that of the late Mr. S. R. Das, an eminent lawyer 
of Calcutta. Having educated his sons at English public schools, he 
realised that in English public schools some training was given 
which developed in boys the qualities that enabled them to take 
the responsibility of officering the Services and of managing business 
enterprises and administrations over a vast area of the world— 
often thousands of miles distant and away many weeks in time from 
the source of their authority.! ^ The school made a good beginning 
and before long had a lons waiting list. As will be shown later, 
it was to exercise much influence on the growth of public schools 
in India. 


At this time the chiefs’ colleges were struggling to keep them- 
selves in existence. Questions in the Central Legislative Assembly 
asked why the Government of India had to pay from the poor tax 
payers' money for the education of the rich. As a result Government 
grant was withdrawn and as the rulers were unable to pay more 
than what they had already subscribed in the form of endowments, 
the schools were financially embarrassed. Some of the more pro- 
gressive rulers began to send their sons to the Doon School. Mr. C. 
H. Barry, the Principal of Aitchison College, Lahore, wrote in the 
College Prize-Day Report for the year 1936: 


"A proportion of the old boys of the college are very much 
against the widening of the field of admission. The attitude 
adopted by some, who, while they are averse to any alteration 
in the rules for admission to Aitchison College, are prepared 
to send their own sons to the new Doon Public School, is 
difficult to understand". 


Time was ripe for a change and it became necessary for these insti- 
tutions to be run on more democratic lines by throwing their gates 
open to the general public. Sir George Anderson, Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, referred to the need of 
Aitchison College to attract pupils from a wider clientele in his 
Inspection Report of the College (1936) : 


“I find it difficult to understand why the admirable training 
which is now provided in Aitchison College for a reasonable 
fee has not yet been appreciated by a wider clientele. The 
Doon School with over 180 pupils and a long waiting list in 


the very first year of its existence affords a much happier 
experience”, 


!The Doon School Book, p. 1. 
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Mr. A. E. G. Davy, Under Secretary to the A.G.G., Punjab States, 
who was associated with Sir George Anderson in the inspection of 
the College made the following comments : 


"The emphasis that with the growth of democracy in this 
country, the segregation of the sons of the aristocratic families 
into colleges designed exclusively for their education to the 
rigid exclusion of all other classes of society is not only likely 
to prove an embarrassment to them in their future but to 
deprive them of the opportunity of broadening their outlook". 


The advice given to Aitchison College was also being given to other 
chiefs’ colleges by their instructors. 


To uproot some of the old traditions and practices that had 
flourished for many years and found favour with the conservative 
members of the governing councils and staffs of the old school of 
thought was an uphill task. Some schools changed rapidly, others 
slowly, but the process of overhauling to bring them in line with 
the public schools was completed in most of them by 1946. The . 
system of private tuition and of guardianship came to an end. The 
boarding houses were reorganised on the basis that no preferential 
treatment was to be allowed to anyone by virtue of birth and the 
Chiefs Colleges Diploma Examination was replaced by the 
Cambridge School Certificate or the Matriculation of the regional 
University. 


After the advent of Independence in 1948, the Lawrence Military 
Colleges at Lovedale and Sanawar, which had been founded about 
the same time as the oldest of the chiefs' colleges, under the control 
of the Defence Department of the Government of India for the sons 
of the British Military personnel serving in India, and which were 
excellent residential institutions, the one in the Nilgiris and the other 
in Simla hills, became vacant. In 1949, at the request of the Defence 
Department, they were taken over by the Ministry of Education as 
State controlled public schools. In this category, but remaining in 
the Defence Department are also the four King George's Military 


Colleges. 


In 1948 His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala sponsored 
Yadvendra Public School which absorbed the non-Muslim staff and 
boys of Aitchison College who had to leave Lahore after the parti- 
tion of the Punjab. The modern city of Jaipur has the Maharani 
Gayatri Devi Public School for Girls established in 1943—the only 
girls school on the list of Conference Schools. The reorganised 
Modern School, Delhi, mainly a day school in character was recog- 
nised last year; the old Jagirdars’ College at Hyderabad, which is 
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changing its character under a newly appointed Principal from 
Gordonstoun, is also one of the prospective members of the Confer- 
ence Schools. = 


(b) ADMINISTRATION AND CO-ORDINATION 


Each of these schools has a Board of Governors on which are 
represented the vested interest, the Education Department and some 
of the local officials and non-officials. The Headmaster is, generally, 
the Secretary of the Board. In all matters concerning the policy and 
finance of the school, the Board is the controlling authority. Internal 
administration is left to the Headmaster who has the final say in the 
matter of the appointment of his staff and their promotion, in the 
selection of pupils for admission, and in settling any disputable points 
that may arise in the day-to-day running of the school. He antici- 
pates concurrence in matters of urgency if he enjoys the confidence 
of the Board. 

The first step towards co-ordination among the publie schools 
was taken in 1939. The Indian Public Schools Conference was 
framed with seven members—Aitchison College, Lahore, Daly 
College, Indore, Doon School, Dehra Dun, Rajkumar College, Raipur 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, Scindia School, Gwalior, and Shri 
Shivaji Military School, Poona. The objects of the Conference and 
rules of membership are stated as follows :— 

I. (a) To confer on educational problems, es 

residential secondary schools in India. 

(b) To promote the general efficiency of such schools and to 
ensure co-operation between those whose Headmasters are 
members of the Conference; in particular, to improve the 
efficiency and conditions of service of the staffs and to help 
boys from those schools to secure suitable employment. 

(c) To bring home to the Indian public the need for a number 
of first class schools in India, the primary object of which 
is to prepare boys of ability for positions of leadership 
and responsibility in all walks of Indian life; and to 
encourage the establishment, development and expansion 
of such schools. 

(d) To establish contact with Governments, Universities and 
other bodies concerned with higher education in India; 
with the Headmasters Conference in England and with 
any other educational body outside India whose help may 


be considered valuable in securing objects (a), (b) 
and (c). 


pecially on those of 


1L The Head of any school in India may at any time become 
a member of the Conference provided he applies to the 
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Chairman, attends at least one meeting as an observer and 
after enquiry or inspection, or both, his school is found to 
satisfy the following conditions :— 

(a) It is intended mainly for Indian boys. 

(b) It accepts the general principle that a boy otherwise 
suitable shall not be excluded from admission on the 
ground that he does or does not belong to any particular 
class or creed. 

(c) It accepts the general principle that all boys admitted 
shall be treated alike and to this end will arrange that all 
boys shall join a common mess and will not allow any 
boarder to have a private guardian, tutor or servant, or to 
live anywhere else except in one of the school boarding 
houses. 

(d) It has an effective governing body, the meetings of which 
the Headmaster has the right to attend. 

(e) It is financially stable and agrees to send annually a copy 
of its audited balance-sheet and statement of accounts to 
the Honorary Secretary of the Conference. 

(f) It provides adequate salaries and satisfactory conditions 
of service for the members of its staff. 


(g) It possesses adequate buildings, equipment and playing 
fields. 
(h) It provides a course of study extending over at least five 


academic years beyond the age of 11. 
(i) It regularly prepares and enters a reasonable number of 
candidates for a public examination of the standard of the 
Cambridge School Certificate and provides facilities for 
education beyond this stage. 
It gives boys opportunities for social service and training 
in leadership and responsibility. 
It provides regular organised games and physical training 
for all boys. 
It gives.adequate attention to and provides equipment for 
out-of-school activities other than games. 


Gj 


Rd 


(k 


— 


(l 


= 


(m) It provides for adequate medical inspection and remedial 
treatment. 


Nore 1—The Conference feels that these conditions can best 
be fulfilled in India by an entirely residential school but 
would not exclude from membership the Headmaster of 
a day school which fulfils all the conditions laid down 

above. 
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Nore 2—The members of the Conference undertake either 
to secure the fulfilment of these conditions by their schools 
by the 1st of January, 1946, or on that date to resign their 
membership of the Conference. 

Nore 3—Nothing in rules 2 and 3 shall disqualify the Head 
of a co-educational school from becoming a member, if 
the school otherwise fulfils all the conditions laid down 
above. 

The Headmasters Conference meets once a year to discuss 

topies of common interest and to exchange views on current 

educational trends. 


(c) SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Religious Education 

The spiritual side of a boy's life in an Indian non-sectarian 
secondary school has been neglected. Boys come from different com- 
munities—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsees and Jews, and 
no one system of religious education is suited to these schools. The 
Indian public schools gave much thought to this controversial and 
complicated problem and felt that the omission was unsatisfactory. 
Without influencing the moral side, how could a boy discriminate 
between right and wrong cr have the will to choose the nobler path ? 
Tf sound character requires the integration of moral values, the 
public schools could not ignore the vital aspect of a school's function 
to impart moral and religious instruction. No Headmaster hitherto 
in the educational history of the world had been placed in charge 
of a boarding school containing boys of perhaps six different reli- 
gions and has had to solve the problem, ‘How am I to give each 
boy in my school such an understanding of his own religion that he 
will give no offence to others, while fulfiling the highest ideals of 
which he is capable ?' ! 

In some schools where there are only one or two communities 
there is instruction in mythology, custom, doctrine and right 
behaviour; and there is devotional prayer. In others with too many 
different communities there is greater emphasis on the spiritual 
union of mankind and too little on its sectarian differences. The 
morning assembly of the Doon School with its non-sectarian prayers, 
and the classes at Raipur and elsewhere, in simple comparative reli- 
gion point the way to this unity.? 


2. Esprit de Corps 
India needs leaders but not more leaders than followers. To 
safeguard against conceit in young minds that the oft-repeated phrase 


IT. L. H. Smith-Pearse, The Indian Public School, p. 73, 
2E. C. Marchant, The Indian Public School, p. 78. 
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“training for leadership’ can arouse, the emphasis on citizenship must 
precede the emphasis on training for responsibility. Public schools 
being residential offer greater opportunities for boys to learn to 
subject their individual good to the good of the community in which 
they live. By living, eating and playing together, they think more 
of the fair name of the team, the house and the school, than of their 
individual gain or profit. Life at such schools with numerous group 
activities—National Cadet Corps, Physical Training Units, School 
and House Councils and various other societies—gets one out of a 
grove, destroys pettiness, unreality, selfishness and dishonesty. 


3. The House System 

The house is the administrative unit and provides the family 
atmosphere of which the housemaster is the head. The scope of his 
duties is such that he can get into close personal touch with every 
boy in his house and by watching over the development of character, 
body and mind, become a real and valuable influence in a boy's life. 
Besides keeping note of a boy's progress in Form, he maintains 
general supervision with the assistance of house-prefects over the 
tone, conduct and bearing of boys in his house. General house 
meetings and house organisation of games are in his hands and new 
boys are helped in acquiring the school routine. He concerns him- 
self with the boys' tastes and knows how a boy's time is spent out 
of school when away from home. He sees that every member of his 
family develops a proper sense of loyalty to the house on which to 
build the greater loyalty to the school and to the country. 

The system cannot obtain its full value without the sympathetic 
co-operation of parents. The housemaster, therefore, makes a point 
of seeing a new boy with his parents at the time of his admission 
in order to learn all that is important in his previous history and to 
start a record which is kept of every member of the school. 


Summarised, it is the function of a housemaster to get to know 
each boy thoroughly by seeking his confidence and taking a per- 
sonal interest in him. “The housemaster should be a man of the 
type of character capable of arousing boys' admiration and 
respect". ! 

4. The Prefect System 

Prefects are entrusted with various responsibilities and share the 
task of maintaining proper discipline in the school. The appoint- 
ment of a prefect is done after a careful scrutiny of his previous 
record. “A prefect can never be entrusted to look after discipline 
of others unless he has spent some years of freedom from indiscipline 
himself".? 


1J. A.K. Martyn, Headmaster, Doon School, Public Schools in India, p.2. 
2A. E. Foot, The Indian Public School, p. 27. 
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Prefects are not allowed to inflict any serious penalties without 
reference to the housemaster or the Headmaster and without the 
accused being given a chance to defend himself. There is no fagging 
but junior boys are set jobs to do for the sake of the house or the 
community—bringing games material from the games store, acting 
as new boys’ guardians or tidying up the house library or the common. 
room. Good and conscientious prefects keep their duties and obli- 
gations before privileges, get proper training in shouldering HERE 
ponsibility by keeping in close contact with the source of their 
authority and one prominent virtue they acquire is a wholesome 
tolerance of other people’s business. 


5. Games 


These occupy an important place as a means to physical develop- 
ment and character training. To take defeat sportingly, to congra- 
tulate the opponents on their victory, to accept the verdict of the 
referee or the umpire without grumbling, and to carry out the 
instructions of the captain as a loyal member of his team, are some 
of the qualities acquired on the playing fields. What matters is to 
play keenly for the team and enjoy doing so. The major games 
played are cricket, hockey and association football. 


6. Social Service 


The enjoyment of special advantages must always be accompanied 
by a special responsibility, of noblesse oblige, but even apart from 
this the desire to serve others should be one of the main springs of 
human activity.! In the Doon School all -boys over a certain age 
are required to do a “quota” of social Service every week. This may 
consist of editing the weekly paper, running the tuckshop, helping 
in the library or in some form of manual work, such as preparing 
the school gardens for vegetables, or sweeping up leaves. In other 
schools, social service takes the form of scouting, rural reconstruc- 
tion, relief work in famine stricken areas, running a primary school 
for servants and their children, and holding debates, variety 
entertainments or plays for charitable purposes. 


6. Extra-Curricular Activities 


Facilities are offered for spare time activities which give ample 
scope for the creation of a diversity of interests—art, music, car- 
pentry, photography, swimming, riding, hiking, shooting, stamp- 
collecting, gardening, etc. “Servants discuss persons, gentlemen 
discuss things"—a Victorian proverb. A wide education will foster 
absence of petty-mindedness. If your mind is continually over such 
a diversity of interests, there is little place for petty pride, for 


Tfhe Doon School Book. 
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cheap spitefulness and for gnawing jealousy. Personal pride soon 
withers against a background of the Universe, the individual quickly 
sinks into his rightful place".! 

7. The Training of the Mind 

The importance of academic attainment which had perhaps been 
submerged under an over advertised athleticism is being recognised. 
Some schools have recently equipped themselves with better stocked 
science laboratories for post-certificate work in science. In the matter 
of filling vacancies on the staff, academic qualifications and previous 
teaching experience are given due weight. School societies in 
different subjects (historical, mathematical and scientific) make 
attempts at direct study, not merely to the passing of examinations 
but to the fullest possible education of the mind. To English, 
mathematics, history, geography, science and Hindi, have been added 
crafts and nature study. 

In the first stage boys are drilled into the way of approaching 
their work which will later save them much waste of energy. They 
must write neatly; they must be increasingly urged to concentrate; 
they must be taught methodical ways of taking notes; and they 
must care for all books as things precious and to be cherished. In 
the second stage, I suggest that three qualities must be fostered; 
learning as opposed to memorising; rigid respect for truth; and the 
capacity for clear expression.? 

To ensure the achievement of these qualities, faculty meetings 
are held to discuss syllabuses, teaching methods, text-books and the 
progress of each boy individually, in class work, homework and mid- 
term Geten 


(d) NEEDS AND PROBLEMS 


Among the most serious of problems is the question of finance. 
The endowments of our schools are in no respect on a level with 
the well established public schools in England. The increased cost 
of living has adversely affected the paying capacity of parents and 
donors, Fees, therefore, cannot be raised to meet the increased 
expenditure of the residential institutions and some of these are 
living on over drafts. This process cannot go on for long and the 
schools are faced with the serious problem of how to improve their 
financial position. 


Linked with the question of finance is that of the numbers of 
pupils. Whether or not the Government gives a grant, the inadequate 
numbers of pupils in these schools equipped with fine buildings and 
playing fields, complicates the situation. The chief problem is to 


1E.C. Marchant, former Headmaster, Daly College, Indore, The Indian Public School p. 19 
2E. C. Marchant, The Indian Public School p. 12. 
L28Edu.—3 
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attract more pupils and unless this can be done, state-aid will not 
take them very far. In the newly-born Republic of India, with its 
great need of training for responsibility, it may seem surprising that 
more is not made of the opportunities of boarding education afforded 
by our public schools. Is it that people cannot afford the fees? Is 
it that the demand for boarding education is poor? The fact that 
in some of the schools, waiting lists are full and there is little hope 
of securing admission for many years would seem to dispose of these 
questions. The fees charged in these schools are higher than in other 
schools, which are not in as happy a position to pick and choose; 
from this one might conclude that lack of numbers in some of the 
Schools is not due so much to a dislike of boarding education as to 
a need for more efficient residential schools. It would appear that 
the following are among the reasons for the small numbers :— 


(1) The poor examination results, which lead parents to con- 
sider their academic standards low. 

(2) Too much concern with games at the expense of other 
facilities such as hobbies and extra curricular activities 
like photography, art, music etc. 

(3) The limited curriculum. 

(4) The possession of a staff recruited mainly for its profi- 
ciency in games which has no academic standing. 

(5) The new and more democratic ideas being introduced in 
the schools not having yet made themselves felt, and 

(6) the geographical position which sometimes makes them 
inaccessible to the classes they wish to attract. 

The medium of instruction was English in most schools. Hindi 
received less attention and Sanskrit was a dead language. To make 
boys think in English, the use of Hindi or Hindustani, even out of 
school hours, was strictly forbidden. The direct method of teaching 
English prohibited the use of the vernacular to explain difficult 
words. It is no wonder that little or no original work has been 
produced in our own literature in the last few centuries. Higher 
education will require greater emphasis on Hindi and Sanskrit. The 
medium of instruction is changing from English to Hindi although 
English will be taught as a language. In schools of all-India charac- 
ter where boys come from different States and the only vehicle 
of conversation is English, this change-over will take several years 
and the haste with which some of the Universities and Boards are 
seeking to impose Hindi as a compulsory medium in question-papers 
is distressing. Change we must have, but this should come gradually. 
It would be a pity if we were to sacrifice the richness of the non- 
local character of schools which provide a safeguard against narrow 
provincialism to the language diffieulty which, after all, can be sur- 
mounted in time and with patience. 


1i 


There is an urgent need to institute a school-leaving examination 
equivalent to the Cambridge School Certificate or the General Cer- 
tificate Examination, but adapted to Indian conditions. Some of the 
High School examinations demand only a low standard, encourage 
cramming and are archaic. What is required is an All India School- 
Leaving Examination which would offer a varied choice of subjects 
and be based on a curriculum to be reorganised by experts. This 
examination should be conducted by an efficient syndicate of school- 
masters and examiners whose aim it should be to devise ways and 
means to test merit and ability. Moreover, it should be open to all 
secondary schools (residential and non-residential) though it should 
have special reference to the needs of those which enjoy an all-India 
character. Recognition by the Inter-University Board so that pupils 
on qualifying are able to pursue higher studies at different Univer- 
sities will be necessary. 


There is at present no proper liaison between public schools and 
the Universities. The Indian Public Schools Headmasters' Confer- 
ence needs to be adequately represented on the Inter-University 
Board. 


15 to 18 are the key years in the training for responsibility in a 
boy's school life. Our post-certificate classes are being depleted; 
this is due partly to the new Joint Service Wing (preparatory to 
the National Defence Academy) which requires boys between the 
ages of 15 to 17 and partly to the fact that a three years’ B.A., 
course encourages an early school-leaving age. Boys are thus de 
prived of the valuable training that public schools can offer and this 
in itself is a disadvantage since future leadership, the Universities 
and National Defence Academy all require improved academic and 
professional training. 


The age of admission varies from three to 13; while strict uni- 
formity is not desired, it is at the same time a disadvantage for boys 
to spend the long-period of perhaps ten years or more in one institu- 
tion. There is again the additional danger that the influence of the 
institution may become so dominating that it ceases to be a prepa- 
ration for later life and becomes an end in itself; initiative and 
interest may tend to flag owing to a restricted environment or to 
wearisome monotony. 


While admission is not restricted to any particular class, com- 
munity or creed, there is insufficient provision to give ample scope 
to ability from among the poor. Whether by private benefactors or 
by State contribution a fair percentage of scholarships to deserving 
pupils who are at present debarred from receiving boarding educa- 
tion because they cannot afford it will fulfil the objecti 
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from Sir John.Sargent's preface to the Indian Public School book 
illustrates this :— 


*A democracy, if it is both to survive and to succeed must be 
based on the widest provision of educational facilities for all 
its members and not for a few only: similarly it must be on 
the look out to recruit its leaders from every class of commu- 
nity and not from one or two alone. Democracy stands in 
even greater need of leaders than any other form of govern- 
ment and there is nothing in the pursuit of the ideal of 
equality of opportunity which conflicts with or in any way 
reduces the importance of selecting and training those who 
display a potential capacity for leadership. After all as an 
eminent educationist said not many years ago, the main 
purpose of higher education is to form an elite not for its own 
sake but for the sake of society. It would, therefore, in my’ 
mind be fatal to the whole conception of the Indian public 
school as set out in the pages that follow if any grounds were 
afforded for the suspicion that these schools are intended 
exclusively or even principally for the children of the well-to- 
do. If they are to render to India the service which I believe 
they can and will, given the opportunity, then their gates 
must not be closed to anybody of real promise, whatever his 
origin, and I trust that as their value becomes recognised, 
they will receive such assistance as may be necessary to en- 
able them to overcome any financial obstacles in the full 
realisation of their objective. 

More particularly I hope that they may receive assistance not 
so much by way of direct government grants, of which 
perhaps they have less need than other institutions, but rather 
in the form of scholarships provided by public authorities or 
private benefactors which will be available to boys of out- 
standing merit who would not otherwise be able to afford this 
type of education”. . 

The greatest need is for more good and first rate residential as 
well as day schools. In summing up his article on Public and Resi- 
dential Schools, Mr. John Martyn, President of the Indian Public 
Schools Headmasters, wrote:— 

[It, (referring to Publie Schools Conference) is, admittedly, 
a small nucleus when one remembers the largeness of India's 
population. But as Pandit Nehru said when he laid the 
foundation-stone of the A.F.A. at Khadakvasla 
“We want to make India A 1 and a first rate country in 
every kind of activity. For this we must aim at the 
highest and the best in everything and especially in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force". 
And in education as well] 


Indian Public Schools 
At A Glance 
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————————————————————— a E 


Number 
of Pupils 
Name of the Year of Area in including No. of Major Games 
Institution. Establish- acres. Day- full-time Played. 
ment. Scholars. teaching 
Staff. 
1 Lawrence School 1847 130 314 17 Boys : Hockey, soc- 
Sanawar. all resident cer, cricket. 
Girls : Tennis ho- 
ckey, badminton. 
swimming, table 
tennis & athletics 
Boys also Box. 
2 Lawrence School, 1858 714 Boys 280 Boys : Cricket, ho- 
Lovedale (Nilgiris). Girls 103 men & Ms football, 
13 basket ball & 
women. tennis. 
Girls : Net ball, 
hockey & tennis. 

3 Rajkumar College, 1868 25 175 17 Cricket, football, 

Eels hockey, tennis. 

4 Mayo College, 1873 About 150 men Cri 

t ket, tball, 
Ajmer. 300: (in i950) 2 DOREY: ooro 
women ming. 

5 Daly College, Indore. 1885 120 138 boys 19 Cricket, hockey, 
football, swim- 
ming athletics, 
basketball, volley- 
ball. 

6 The Sadul Public 1944 41 160 14 Football, hocke: 

e 5 y, 
School, Bikaner. cricket, tennis. 
7 Rajkumar College, 1894 150 124 15 Hockey, football, 
Raipur, M.P. cricket, tennis, 
basketball. 
8 The Scindia School, 1897 About 324 34 Football, hockey, 
Gwalior. 150 cricket, tennis, 
volley-ball. 
9 The Modern School, 1920 25 850 43 Hockey, football, 
New Delhi. acres. Mostly cricket, tennis, 
day swimming, box- 
Scholars ing, athletics 


etc. 
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Extra Curricular 


activities 
(Hobbies). 
Painting, Philately, 
Photography, De- 
bates, Dramatics, 
Carpentry Hiking 
For girls, indian 
Dancing, 
Societies : Science, 
Agriculture, Geo- 
graphy, Music, Dra- 
matics, Literary & 
Debating. 
Clubs : 


Ramblers, Photogra- 
phic, Social Service. 


Art, Carpentary etc. 


Art, Music, Work- 
shop, etc. 

Music, Fine Arts, 
Carpentry, Photo- 
graphy Scouts, 
Cubs N.C.C. 
Scientific, History, 
Geography and Rea- 
ding Room. Wood 
work, Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Garden- 
ing. 

Cycle-repairs Photo- 
graphy Farming, 
Scouting, Music, 


Wood-work, Clay- 
modelling. 


P.T., Athletics, Swi- 
mming, Boxing 
Riding etc. etc. 


Geographical, His- 
torical Chemical, 
Literary, Dramatic, 
Photographic etc, 
Dancing, Art, Mu- 
sic etc. 


Age of 
admis- 
sion. 


No. of terms with 
dates. 


School Leaving 
Examination. 


5-13 


7-8 


9—12 


7-13 


11—12 


Three Terms 
(a) March—May 
(b) June—August 
(c) Sept.—Dec. 


Three Terms 
(a) Feb.—May 
(b) June—Sept. 
(c) Sept.—Nov. 


July & January 


Three Terms 
Jan.—April 
July to just be- 
fore Dussehra 
Winter term 
Oct.—Dec. 


Three Terms 
January—A pril 
July—Sept. 
Oct.—Dec. 


Two terms 
July—Sept. 
Nov.—April 
with a Winter- 
break of 10 days 
in December. 


Three terms 
January-April 
July—Sept. 
Oct.—Dec. 


Two Terms 
July—December 
Jan.—April. 


Two terms 
May—December 
Jan.—April. 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge. M.B. 
Board. 


High S.E.U. Raj- 
putana. 


Cambridge. 


Cambridge. 
H.S. M.B. Board 


H.S. Delhi State 


No. of 
Boarding 
Houses. 
Boys-4 
Girls-2 
8 
2 
4 
3 
2 
4 
8 
1 
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Number 
of Pupils i 
Name of the Year of Area in including No. of Major Games 
Institution. Establish- ^ Acres. Day- full-time Played. - 
ment. Scholars. teaching 
Staff. 

10 Shri Shivaji Pre- 1933 School 265 21 Hockey, cricket, 
paratory Military com- football, tennis, 
School, Poona-5. pound badminton. 

z 7i 
Play 
ground 
25. 

11 The Doon School, 1935 67 303 21 Cricket, football, 
Dehra Dun, U.P. hockey, ^ tennis, 

swimming, athletics 
boxing and wrest- 
ling. 

12 Yadavindra Public 1948 40.4 126 11 Hockey, football, 
School, Patiala. cricket, basket- 

ball, volleyball, 
Swimming  & 
Athletics. 

13 Maharani Gayatri 1943 26.38 197 15 Hockey, netball, 
Devi Girls’ Public tena, badminton 
School, Jaipur, tenikoit, rounders. 
Rajasthan, 
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Extra Curricular. 
activities (Hobbies). 


Debating Union ; 
Dramatic Associa- 
tion; Science Asso- 
ciation etc. 


Music, Art (painting 
modelling, stone- 
carving book-binding 
and pottery, Car- 
pentary,  Photogra- 
phy, & Engineering 
Scientific Geogra- 
phical, Historical etc. 


Music, Art, Carpen- 
try, Debating Dra- 
matics, Photography 
& Philatelic. 


Indian Dance Clas- 
ses, Gardening (Ve- 
getable), Practical, 
Housecraft, Inter- 
House Competiti 
Library & De 
Societies, Cla: 
individual etc. 


Age of No. of terms with 


admis- 
sion. 


dates. 


M.S. 3-6 Three Terms 


Primary 
6-10 
H.S. 

5-11 


11-13 


7-3 


4-5 


March—April 
June—October 
Nov.—Feb. 


Two Terms 
Jan.—June 
Aug.—Dec. 


Three Terms 
Jan.—March 
Sept.—Dec 


Two Terms 
Jan.—May 
July.—Dec. 


L28Edu—4. 


School leaving No. of 
Exam. Boarding 
ouses. 
S.S. Bombay Govt. 4 
Cambridge. Inter- 4 
mediate. U.P. 
Board. 
Cambridge, Punjab 2 
Univ. Matric. 
S.C.E. “A” Certi- 3 
ficate. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


"The English Public Schools have been a keenly discussed 
subject during the last few centuries. Some regard with favour the 
traditions they uphold, others think that the ‘old school tie’ is a mere 
symbol of a ‘caste system’ in education. Some condemn them 
because of their snobbishness and exclusiveness, others are all praise 
for the standards of politeness that they maintain. All, however, 
agree that this system of education has played an important part in 
training a large number of men for the liberal professions. Both in 
business circles and in all official circles, their old boys are pro- 
minent. 


Two other facts may also be mentioned : (a) The public schools 
do not conform rigidly to any pattern and defy any set definition. 
The aims and organisation differ from one institution to another. 
(b) They have changed and are changing with the needs of the times. 
Their doors are now open to non-conformists or even non-Christians. 
Classical languages no longer predominate with the inclusion in the 
curriculum of mathematics, science, arts and crafts. Bullying and 
fagging are reduced to a great extent and the energy released is being 
used in orgainsed games and extra-curricular activities. 

The common factor is that they are either 
places of education for the rich, and it is in this respect that critics 
are loud that they cater for class education and produce a 'public 
school type’. “The social prestige of these schools, based on histori- 
cal tradition and maintained throughout. the nineteenth century, 
gives to these schools a privileged status in the English educational 
system and places their alumni in a special group".! 


wholly or largely 


Four stages are discernible by historians in the growth of public 
schools.? First, the period before the ideas of the Middle Ages had 
been replaced by those of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
During this period, education was closely connected with the Church 
and the idea of self-government of boys by boys was gradually 
developing. The second period is that of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century during which the schools had a mixed reception. 
One hears from their supporters that the schools provided training 
in manliness, resolution and fair-play. Instances are not lacking to 
show also that during this period there was intolerance both in the 


ae 
1Dr. Hans, Year Book of Education 1950, p. 220. 
2 e.g. Rex Warner. 
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relations between boys and boys and between masters and pupils. 
The rule of the rod prevailed resulting in school rebellions towards the : 
end of this period. The third period begins with the reforms of 
Arnold. He recovered lost ground and gave education once more a 
religious foundation. While preserving the old autonomy of boys, 
he succeeded in making the master and particularly the Headmaster 
a real power for good or evil. He believed more in ideals than in mere 
conventions. Other great Headmasters followed him and their com- 
bined efforts made the sinking boat of public schools float with 
doubled vigour. This period saw the introduction of compulsory 
games, the ideals of esprit de corps and good form, combined with 
tremendous changes in the curriculum. The fourth period is the 
present. The difference in general outlook between the public school 
boy and the government secondary school boy is diminishing; the 
universities receive a growing percentage of scholars from grammar 
Schools; and the public schools are becoming subject, in some res- 
pects, to the Ministry of Education. There is a genuine realisation 
on the part of public schools that consistent with the tradition of 
independence, isolation should be avoided and they are increasingly 
aware of the curse of becoming, in a democratic world, a closed 
Society, privileged by wealth rather than merit. Free places are 
offered on scholarship tests and a small percentage of boys is being 
accepted from primary schools. 


If the gulf between the public school boy and the secondary school 
boy is to be bridged, the answer lies perhaps in raising the tone and 
standard of the state secondary school and not attacking or detract- 
ing from the independence enjoyed by the public school. Mr. R. A. 
Butler, defending the cause of public school education said: "They 
(the public schools) are interesting if they are of a high standard— 
to me they are a symbol of freedom and liberty in education". He 
added: "Freedom in education is inseparable from freedom in 
society. One can't live while the other dies. There is also the 
question of respect for personality which does not develop in a 
vacuum—it develops in a group, club or community. A free state, 
therefore, encourages the growth of all such institutions that foster 
a respect for personality. Such a state does not take away the 
privacy between the pupil and the institution". ! 


Of the great public schools with a continuous history, Winchester 
was the earliest. The Charter of Foundation was issued.in 1382 by 
William of Wykeham and the new school was closely connected with 
his other foundation of New College at Oxford which was to pre- 
pare seventy poor scholars in theology, canon and civil law and arts. 
Winchester was to give adequate knowledge of Latin without which 


1R. A. Butler's address to the Institute of Education during the Jubilee week. 
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such studies would be impossible. Though designed especially for 

‘the poor, provision was made also for ten commoners *sons of noble 
and powerful persons, special friends of the said college’. Provision 
was also made for the appointment of eighteen senior boys to co- 
operate with the master in maintaining discipline—the seed of what 
was eventually to become the prefectorial system was present in 
Winchester from the beginning. 


On the model of Winchester, Henry VI founded Eton in 1440 and 
associated it with King's College, Cambridge. William Waynflete, 
Master of Winchester, was secured as its first Headmaster. The 
college consisted of a Provost, ten Fellows, four clerks, six choristers, 
a school-master, twenty-five poor and needy scholars and the same 
number of aged and infirm old men. The production of secular 
priests was the main object of the college. 


Henry VIII founded Westminister to replace the educational insti- 
tutions which had disappeared at the time of the confiscations of the 
monasteries. It was to feed Trinity College, Cambridge. The school 
was firmly established by Elizabeth in 1559. Its statutes contain a 
provision for the appointment of monitors ‘from the gravest scholars’ 
who are ‘to oversee and note the behaviour of the rest everywhere’. 


John Colet, a merchant’s son and a man of original ideas with 
regard to education, founded St. Paul’s in 1510, laying stress upon 
the purity of Latin and Greek to be taught. The hundred and fifty- 
three scholars—the number ‘153’ bears a mythological reference to 
the number of fishes—of St. Paul’s were to be ‘children of all nations 
and countries indifferently. ' The school was to be under the control 
of the Company of Mercers. 


In 1552 Edward VI founded Christ’s Hospital to give poor men’s 
sons meat, drink, clothes and learning. It was to educate one third 
of the children free of charge. The same year Shrewsbury started 
as a municipal undertaking, attracted to itself the children both of 
the town burghers and of the neighbouring nobility. Merchant 
Taylors was founded on the model of St. Paul’s in 1562, by the 
‘Worshipful Company of Merchant Taylors’; many other sixteenth 
century schools were founded rather as charitable institutions and 
by successful businessmen than as ‘colleges’ with royal or ecclesias- 
tical patronage. In 1571 John Lyon, a yeoman landowner, founded 
Harrow as a grammar school for the local poor. Rugby was founded 
in 1567 by Lawrence Sheriff, a grocer of London and staunch 
supporter of Queen Elizabeth, also to provide free education for 
the children of the neighbourhood. Charterhouse owes its founda- 
tion to the rich Thomas Sutton, a businessman and financier of 
Elizabeth’s reign. About the same time Edward Alleyn, successful 
actor and owner of theatres, founded his college at Dulwich. 
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By the beginning of the nineteenth century there were three 
kinds of secondary schools in England—the public schools with a 
classical curriculum and poorly disciplined, the private academies 
where the middle class received a more scientific and modern educa- 
tion under better discipline, and the old grammar schools. It was 
not until 1835 that the government took any interest in or respon- 
sibility for popular education. With the growth and power of wealth 
in England and the need of every kind of leadership at home and 
abroad there was an increased demand for secondary education. 
There was the possibility that the grammar schools and the private 
academies might completely overshadow the public schools which 
were facing a crisis due to mismanagement and internal factions. 
Mack points out that more corruption was prevalent in the older 
ecclesiastical schools than in schools free from ecclesiastical, state or 
outside control. “This corruption took three forms: theft of money 
due to the scholars, insistence that foundationers pay for their edu- 
cation and favouritism in admission".! But for the reform which 
came through Rugby, Harrow, Charterhouse and Shrewsbury— 
institutions comparatively unwedded to the status quo and whose 
Headmasters had at most times a free hand in reforming their 
schools—the public schools could not have risen to the occasion the 
way they did. Reform programmes were also launched by 
Uppingham in the eighteen-sixties and by Oundle in the eighteen- 
nineties. 

The contribution of the great Headmasters is worth a serious 
study for any public school master. It is not possible to do full 
justice to their great work in this brief report but an attempt is 
made to deal with the main reforms brought about by each of them. 


Dr. Samuel Butler (Headmaster, Shrewsbury, 1798-1836) intro- 
duced the motive of competition and the test of examinations to raise 
intellectual standards. In his time Shrewsbury produced the best 
scholars and in this respect became an example for other schools 
to follow. He fought state control of public schools because he 
feared that under such a control the schools would lose their indivi- 
duality. He disliked mathematics or history for the young people 
and was a staunch advocate of classics to be taught for their style 
rather than for their content. His system aimed at University 
honours and was inclined to neglect the average boy. He was against 
fagging and therefore, avoided a fully fledged prefect system. 


John Russel (Headmaster, Charterhouse, 1811-1832) begar 
experiment of boy-teachers whom he selected fro; Camongst the. 
brighter boys. This system flourished till 1821 whek-Charterhouse ©. 
had only five masters for 431 students. He atte ipted to àbolish i 


1 Mack, Public Schools and British Opinion. p25. 
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fagging but this led to an extension of bullying. He changed the 
names of the forms—the highest form was called first and not the 
sixth. He drew on the Madras system of Bell and for the first time a 
practice used in schools for the lower classes was applied to a tradi- 
tional public school. Russel, though radical in his views, was least 
successful because (a) it was not possible for so few masters to look 
after the education of so many boys in a boarding school, and stan- 
dards were bound to fall in course of time, and (b) 'the attempt 
to inject piecemeal innovations into a traditional situation Was 
doomed to failure from the start in any but exceptional hands’. ! 


Dr. Thomas Arnold (Headmaster, Rugby, 1828-42) infused into 
public school education a wholly new spirit and gave a new meaning 
to the process. He felt the need of moral standards and told the 
most talented of his pupils, whom he gave the sixth power, “What 
we must look for here is first religion and moral principles; secondly, 
gentlemanly conduct; thirdly intellectual ability". 


He maintained cordial relations with his praepostors. The power 
of masters under him was to be the friends rather than persecutors 
of their pupils. The prefect system and organised games were put 
on a sound footing. He remained in touch with old boys and strove 
to attract to Rugby masters who would willingly and enthusiastically 
carry on his traditions. It was said of him that if he was elected to 
the Headmastership of Rugby he would change the face of education 
all through the public schools of England. And he did. 


Mack refers to one criticism : "Certainly there is evidence that 
his ideals were often degraded into a merely military form of loyalty 
and into a selfconfidence that came rather from convention than 
conviction". An experienced Headmaster told me: "Dr. Arnold 
trusted boys but was extremely strict if a boy fell from his standards. 
A balanced view may be that some boys will fall and, if they do, 
they should be given a chance and uplifted again". 


Edward Thring (Headmaster, Uppingham, 1853-1888) like Arnold 
stood for truth and true life. Teaching to him was not a mechanical 
process. It was an art of getting at the heart and mind, so that 
the learner begins to value learning and to believe learning possible 
in his-own case. He started the Headmasters' Conference in 1869 and 
introduced for the first time such varied activities as art, manual 
iraining, gymnastics, gardening, music and a mission to bring boys 
into contact with the poor. 


He concerned himself greatly with the good of the average boy. 
To enable boys to receive individual attention he would not have 


1Mack, Public Schools and British Opinion. vol. Y. p. 227. 
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more than thirty boys in a house and twenty in a form. The num- 
bers for the school were restricted to 320. 


Being a fanatical upholder of the autocracy of the Headmaster, 
he would not stand any interference from the governors. He was 
passionately averse to acquiring of mere useful knowledge and hold- 
ing of examinations and competitions. 


F. W. Sanderson (Headmaster, Oundle, 1892-1922) liberalised the 
eurriculum by the introduction of applied science, in the first instance 
for those not good at classics. This he did in face of intense oppo- 
sition from scientific puritans and classical scholars. He gradually 
introduced biological work-rooms, a technical laboratory, machine 
rooms, a carpenter's shop and experimental laboratories in physics 
and chemistry. Bernard Shaw described him as "the only sensible 
English educationist", and of him H. G. Wells wrote that here was 
a school-master aware that the world was still going on. Before his 
time science was regarded perhaps as an inferior subject, useful for 
keeping boys of poor capacity out of mischief. Sanderson's chief con- 
tribution was his preaching and practice of the doctrine that every 
kind of serious study is educational He set out to show that just 
as literary studies hàd proved profitable for some boys, so for others 
science (in its widest sense) was the proper medium. The school 
began to win science scholarships at the universities; and still more 
important the ordinary boy who left Oundle found himself in great 
demand in business and professions where scientific knowledge was 
needed. 

For appointments on the staff Sanderson always put academic 
qualifications above professional qualifications, though he always 
iold his masters: "It is how you teach and not what you teach that 
matters". He also wanted them to know the boys individually: 
“There isn't a boy who is not good at something or the other, and 
our problem is to find out what it is and let him do it with all his 
might". 

Improved transport facilities and the new upper middle class gave 
a new momentum to the reformed public school. Now the landed 
gentry, the professional men and the new industrialists, were edu- 
cated together, thus forming a modernised aristocracy large enough 
to meet the needs of leadership in Victoria’s England. There sprang 
up many new public schools employing Arnold's methods and ideals 
though with the great difference that these were unaccompanied by 
Arnold’s personality. 

Cheltenham was founded in 1841, Marlborough in 1843, Rossall 
in 1844, Radley in 1847, Wellington in 1853, Clifton, Malvern and 
Hailbury in 1862, and many grammar schools, amongst which the 
first were Repton, Sherborne and Uppingham, acquired the status 
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of and were to be run on public schoollines. Nearly all these aimed 


at providing education for the sons of the gentry at less than the 
cost needed at the more aristocratic schools. 


The fifty years 1864-1914 are considered the glorious period of the 
history of public schools. The reforms of Thring and Sanderson won 
for them additional prestige and reputation. The Clarendon Public 
School Commission, set up in 1864, made certain recommendations 
with regard to school organisation, e.g., entrance to the foundations 
of schools should be by competitive test (a practice already in vogue 
at Eton and Winchester), Headmasters were no longer to fix their 
own salaries, trustees with no financial interest in the school were 
to be appointed, curriculum was to include modern subjects, greater 
efficiency in teaching and an up-to-date financial organisation was 
desired. For the general standards of the Schools they had nothing 
but admiration and respect. ‘These schools’ they wrote ‘have been 
the chief nurseries of our statesmen; in them, and in schools modelled 
after them, men of all the various classes which make up English 
society, destined for every profession and career, have been brought 
up on a footing of social equality and have contracted the most 
enduring friendships, and some of the ruling habits of their’ lives; 
and they have had.the largest share in mould 


ing the character of an 
English gentleman’. 


After the first world-war, the wave of criticism was again strong. 
In 1917 Alec Waugh’s novel The Loom of Youth created a stir by 
alleging that there was a’ depressing lack of aim in education, that 
sexual immorality existed in publie schools and that the public 
school boy was generally unsuited to play his full part in the modern 
world. Bernard Shaw’s sentence, written in 1923, “Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester and their cheaper and more pernicious imitators should 
be razed to the ground and their foundations sown with salt" gave 
enough headache. A. C. Benson deplored over-athleticism and the 
production of a type in equally strong terms: “I declare that it 
makes me very sad sometimes to see these well-groomed, well- 
mannered, rational, manly boys all taking the same view of things, 
all doing the same things, smiling politely at the eccentricity of 
anyone who finds matter for serious interest in books, in art, or 
music.” All this gave fresh matter for reflection and the schools 
opened in the early twentieth century—to mention a few only, 
Bryanston, Abbotsholme and Bedales—tried to safeguard against the 
dangers of standardisation and lack of freedom. These claim to 
provide a more natural environment for children and a more varied 
curriculum. 


The erux of the real problem not tackled by anyone till the 
forties of the twentieth century had been the financial qualification 
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for admission of pupils to public schools. This had resulted in the 
‘two nations’ and it was deplored that equality of educational oppor- 
tunity was not based on merit. “Money is the accepted key to hotels 
and motor-cars, but it is proper instinct that rejects money's omni- 
potence where education is in question and that refuses to regard 
education as a commodity to be bought and sold"! The public schools 
were themselves anxious for a satisfactory solution of this intricate 
problem and it is significant that at their very suggestion the Fleming 
Committee was set up in 1942 to report on “The Public Schools and 
the General Educational System". 


The equality of educational opportunity implied a closer associa- 
tion between the public schools on the one hand and the state schools 
on the other. The dual system ‘Prep., and Public Schools v.s. State 
Primary and Secondary Schools had been responsible for creating 
a serious rift. The Committee, therefore, gave considerable thought 
to finding ways and means whereby a beginning could be made to 
give the benefits of boarding education in the public schools to 
deserving pupils from primary and elementary schools. According 
to their scheme, the participating schools were asked to offer a 
minimum of 25 per cent in the first instance of their annual admis- 
sions to pupils from grant-aided primary schools. These pupils were 
to receive bursaries according to approved income scale from the 
Ministry of Education at the recommendation of the L.EA's A 
method was suggested for the selection of bursars by means of re- 
gional interviewing boards and a Central Advisory Committee. The 
general recommendations demanded that the governing bodies of 
the schools participating should have at least three persons nominated 
by the Ministry, the private profits of housemasters be abolished as 
soon as existing contracts permitted and the schools be inspected by 
the Ministry. In particular the Committee laid special emphasis on 
the need of finding more boarding places for children, the criterion 
of selection to be circumstances other than financial of each indi- 


vidual. 


The success of the scheme depended on co-operation between the 
public schools and the L.E.A's. The former could not make up their 
minds to accept it in its entirety and some of the latter could not see 
any wisdom in sending a limited proportion:of boys and girls from the 
national system to the public schools. There was little agreement on 
the vexed question of selection; there was also the question of expense 
to the tax payer; why should a L.EA., spend £300 p.a. for sending 
a boy to one of the public schools when it could educate three boys 
within that amount at a boarding grammar school within its jurisdic- 


1Wolfenden, The Public Schools to-day. p. 16. 
L28Edu.—5 
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tion? The deliberations of the Committee have, therefore, not been 
as fruitful as one would have expected in view of the reasons given 
above. 


But there is the optimistic side of the picture as well. Some of the 
publie schools have entered into close relations with their adjacent 
L.E.A's and have gone beyond the proportion for their annual in-take 
from the state schools. Others have offered places on a small scale 
to widely spread L.E.A's in order to maintain the non-local nature 
of their schools. 


The experience. of these participating schools has been a happy 
one. The fears that primary school pupils would be fish out of water 
in public school environments have been greatly dispelled, subject 
` of course, to the condition that the in-take should not be as neglegible 
as to be invisible. The method of selection requires a compromise 
though it cannot be disputed that in the matter of judging the acade- 
mic standard of the pupils, the Headmaster of the school should have 
the final say. Children being a national investment, no tax-payer 
Should object to talented boys studying in institutions suited to their 
attainments because of the high cost of such a proposition. With 
goodwill on both sides, the non-participating schools and the L.E.A’s 
can still make a success of the Fleming scheme which offers a solution 
advantageous to both and good for the country. 


The Education Act of 1944 has made it obligatory on L.E.A's to 
‘provide boarding accommodation either in boarding schools or other- 
wise for pupils for whom education as boarders is considered by their 
parents and the authority to be desirable’, By ‘pupils’ is meant the 
normal pupils—not the sub-normal or disabled—and, therefore, the 
task set is enormous. For accomplishing this, both the public schools 
and the L.E.A’s need to co-operate with one another. The former 
should supply as many places as they can and the latter must open 
more boarding schools, if there is to be adequate boarding accommo- 
dation for the children of the country. With closer liaison between 
the two, the public schools will cease to be class schools and the 
L.E.A’s will greatly gain from the long experience that public schools 
can offer for setting up the new State boarding schools. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Continued) 


The independence from State control enjoyed by these schools 
which were the first to concern themselves with secondary education 
long before the State took it in hand, may have resulted in certain 
irregularities of which private-profiteering was perhaps the most 
objectionable. On the other hand, the good derived from that inde- 
pendence must not be overlooked. In a free atmosphere, with no com- 
pulsion to imitate each other or out-do each other in spectacular 
results, every school introduced activities suiting the environments of 
its pupils. There being no need to contend with government auditors', 
at times, fussy objections, the schools had a free hand in carrying out 
their plans and designs. All sorts of experiments could be tried out in 
methods of teaching and marking, framing of curriculum and time- 
tables, classification according to ability sets, organisation of games 
and hobbies and school administration. The schools have preserved 
their individuality, in that, the inner working of the different depart- 
ments varies from school to school. The only unity in diversity is 
supplied by the special characteristics which the public school system 
has come to acquire during its long history. It is these characteristics 
which have in the past distinguished a public school from an ordinary 
secondary school and careful borrowing of some of these might 
greatly help the growth of the state secondary system. 


The schools are a well-knit community and co-ordination is effect- 
ed not only through inter-school events but also through the various 
conferences. The Governing Bodies Association founded in 1941 dis- 
cusses matters concerning the policy and administration of public 
schools and considers the relation of such schools to the general edu- 
cational interests of the community. The Headmasters' Conference, 
consisting of 200 members with an Executive Committee of nine mem- 
bers, meets once a year, either at Oxford or Cambridge, and concerns 
itself with important questions relating to internal organisation of 
the schools. The Bursars have a separate association of their own to 
exchange views on finance, building construction, catering and diet 
and sources of supply of food, furniture, linen and cleaning materials. 
The Puplic Schools Appointment Bureau gives every assistance to 
careers masters of member schools by supplying the latest informa- 
tion about the method of entry and conditions of service in careers 
of all kinds. The need for an Assistant Masters’ Conference has not 
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been felt, due perhaps, to the fact that the subject masters do get 


occasions to meet in subject committees of different Boards and 
"Universities. 7 


The prosperity or decline of a public school has varied directly with 
the personality of the Headmaster. He enjoys autonomous powers 
within the school and his character is reflected in the character of the 
school. He alone chooses teachers, settles the curriculum, the text- 
books used, the internal organisation and all details of the life of the 
institution; he decides the admission and dismissal of pupils. Recog- 
nising these facts, the governing bodies attach utmost importance to 
the careful selection of men of outstanding merit and character for 
the Headship of the institutions under their control. Though mainly 
concerned with administration, most Headmasters do some teaching 
as they want to know their boys. At Winchester, the Headmaster 
meets almost all the forms once or twice a term. At Rugby, the 
Headmaster is also in charge of a house. 


In the interest of efficiency and continuity, a new Headmaster is 
appointed generally when he is tolerably young so that he can make 
the impress of his personality on the institution during the course 
of several years before him. Arnold served Rugby for 14 years, 
Samuel Butler was at Shrewsbury for 38 years and Sanderson at 
Oundle for 30 years. Recently the Mastership at Marlborough was 
offered to a thirty-six years old school-master of Charterhouse. 


Ninety-five per cent of the staff at a publie school have been to a 
similar school and then on to Oxford and Cambridge. With this 
background, it is no wonder that masters do not feel inferior. Boys 
soon come to look upon the masters as Superior socially and parents 
look up to the teachers with great regard. But it is not only the social 
background that earns respect for the staff. Academically and 
ethically the masters stand high and from my personal experience of 
Winchester staff, I feel that Dr. Gray correctly described them as “the 
most devoted, single-minded and self-sacrificing men to be found in 
any profession".! Among them are men who write assignments and 
text-books to suit their class-work and syllabus, do research in science 
laboratories, try to find possible devices to create interest in certain 
subjects for the non-specialists, collect statistical data as a result of 
intelligence tests to see which fields their pupils could explore with 
advantage and help pupils individually to surmount various difficul- 
ties. All this is done in the masters’ spare time, more or less as a 
hobby without amy extra remuneration. Because of the high quality 
of the staff and the existence of a staffing ratio of about one master 
to ten pupils, the boys of the public schools can acquire individual 
excellence in an atmosphere of great learning. 


1Dr. Gray, Public Schools and the Empire. 
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The house-system, one of the main pillars of the public school sys- 
tem, took proper shape under Arnold. He abolished the practice of 
masters keeping private boarders and of the old Dames' houses over 
which the school had no control. Instead he started regular board- 
ing houses each under the charge of a house-master responsible to 
the Headmaster for the proper management of his house. According 
to Arnold every house-master was to have ‘each a horse of his own 
to ride’! The welfare and proper upbringing of the ‘horse’ received 
equal emphasis. In the house-master the boys should have someone 
at hand to consult in difficulties, to explain their case if they got into 
trouble with their Headmaster, or the other masters, to send a report 
of their characters home and in general to stand to them in the rela- 
tion of ‘a pastor to his flock". 2? 


In these houses the boys who are to begin with life in a large 
School find it easier to live a community life because the size of the 
community is a small homogeneous unit. The number of boys in each 
house varies from 40 to 60 boys. From the house-master's point of 
view forty perhaps is a more convenient charge, though Rugby is one 
of the few schools in favour of sixty. "In a larger house there is 
more scope for boys to select friends of their own age group." My 
own experience of taking charge of 70 boys in Doon school led 
me to the view that it was not possible to devote as much individual 
attention as one would wish to one's charges. If each house is to pro- 
vide a family environment and to transform the relationship between 
masters and the boys, the size of a house should not exceed fifty. 


In certain schools, scholars live in separate houses and one won- 
ders if they could not with advantage be spread over other houses. 
It may be argued that in a separate house the academically brilliant 
boys gain a lot from each other's company and do not become con- 
ceited of which there is some danger if a few scholars put up with 
others who are below average. But most schools have few, if any, 
‘below average’ and forms are arranged according to ability. Scho- 
lars find their level in the commoners of the same form; and there 
are fields other than academic in which their association with the 
commoners will be greatly to their good. For example, in sports and 
games the scholars cannot always put up a strong team against the 
commoners! 


The system of weekly boarders is a special feature of the High 
Gate School. Boys are allowed tó go to parents and guardians on 
Saturday afternoons and return to school on Monday morning before 
Chapel. Such permission is given only to those boys with good family 


IStanley : Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold p. 92. 
2]bid. I 
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background. The school claims that the weekly boarder enjoys the 


best of both worlds, by living a boarder's life arid yet not losing touch 
with his home and family. 


The house-system, like any other system, may have had its imper- 
fections. In the case of some boarders, it probably led to a narrow- 
ing of outlook and interests; their loyalty was perhaps restricted to 
the house and did not extend to the larger sphere of the school and 
the world. Very likely some boys were subjected too much to the 
herd instinct and neglected their individuality. Some visitors may 
have noticed more cheering at inter-house than at inter-school 
matches. It has been pointed out that the circle of friendship is res- 
tricted to the house only. The schools are very much aware of these 
dangers in any large disciplined community and to safeguard against 
them they plan many activities which will not only bring boys of 
different houses together but also give ample scope for extrinsic deve- 
lopment in any path that a boy chooses. 


Though the house-master is mainly responsible for administration 
within his house, he delegates his powers of discipline and organisa- 
tion to those senior boys who show themselves capable of shoulder- 
ing these responsibilities. At Winchester, for instance, the statutes 
provide that in each of the six dormitories there should Be three older 
boys to watch other boys and report any misconduct to the master. 
At Eton in the sixteenth century prefects made lists of absentees from 
lessons and one of them was to look out for “Ill kept hedys, unwashed 
facys, fowle clothis and sich other", Colet laid down in his ordinances 


for St. Paul's "In every form, one principal chi laced in 
the chair, president of that form", Ri shall herp 


Originally prefects were not expected to manage the discipline of 
the school to the extent common in some schools in the eighteenth 
century; they were to report offenders to the master or the Head- 
master. At Harrow, John Lyon's Suits specifically forbade the 
monitors to inflict punishments themselves. Greater power seems to 
have fallen into the hands of the larger and the stronger boys at a fime 
when schools grew considerably in numbers with ina FLA staff 
to dealewith new conditions. This leq to d 
discriminate corporal punishment wh 


and Arnold succeeded in establi 


Fagging and corporal punishment still exist in most schools but to 
a lesser degree. Prefects may administer A 


orporal punishment with 
the approval of the hous gere 


e-master which is given in cases of wilful 
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disobedience or grave misconduct—there were only two such cases 
in a certain house at Winchester College in the last year. The 
practice of fagging is being carefully watched so that no undue 
strain is caused to the fags and no undue privilege granted to the 
prefects. 


There is little doubt that a good training ground for inculcating 
a sense of discipline so necessary for character building is supplied 
by the school house. Here every boy receives ample opportunities to 
do his own job, learns to obey before he is asked to command and 
contributes what he can to improve the standards of a common life. 
Under a great house-master—and there are many such—who tries to 
discover his latent gifts and develop them, the boy knows when to 
surrender his will to the convenience of the house and when to make 
the house accept his views. At no time must he blow his own trumpet 
but rather think modestly of his achievements and that of his house. 


But most important of all is the training received as a prefect, a 
games captain, a secretary of a school society. In these capacities, 
the various office-holders are compelled to take decisions and defend 
what they believe to be right for the house, team or society. It is an 
experience to see how 17-year old boys manage important affairs of 
the school—games fixtures, tuck shop, preparation in the houses, 
service at meals—so efficiently without much guidance from the mas- 
ters. The senior boys of English public schools undertake much grea- 
ter responsibility than the senior boys of the Indian public schools 
and no wonder the former are better equipped for posts of responsi- 
bility in later life. 


The highly efficient contingents of the C.C.F. (Combined Cadet 

Force) functioning both in day and boarding schools train boys in 

‘unselfish public service, ready submission to intelligible discipline 
and an instinctive rising to the challenge of responsibility’.! 


The measures in practice undertaken to preserve good tone and. 
discipline have undergone a radical change due to the drive of 
‘psychology’ against the old fashioned methods. While no hard and 
fast rule can be set in the matter of sanctions, it is reasonable to judge 
each ease on its merit, taking into aecount the nature of the offence, 
the temperament and background of the child and the circumstances 
which tempted the offender. It is also recognised that whatever the 
punishment, it should not be administered either in the heat of the 
moment or in anger. While the efficacy of corporal punishment for 
certain offences, like bullying or deliberate mischief, cannot be denied, 


as in certain cases it works like magic almost immediately, many 


1Spencer Lesson : The Public Schools Question p. 8. 
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Schools now avoid it on psychological grounds and resort to alter- 
native measures like detention, black-mark, lines, extra P.T., red, 
blue or yellow cards which aim at cutting certain privileges. 


Mr. A.E. Foot who has had experience of dealing both with Indian 
and English public school boys suggests the following principles to 
be observed in the sanctions in a public school :— 

(1) a proper record must be kept; 

(2) they should not involve anything that is useful to others; 

(3) They should not involve anything that is a waste of time 
or energy; and 


(4) they must not involve anything that might prove harmful 
to health of body or mind. 


—the damage may occur 
eadmaster’s garden, wash- 
the nature of fatigue is 


d with the articles of property 
ly cure the evil, 

Games play an important fole in t 
though it is now universall 


In 1314 Edward II forbade footbal] because of the great noise caus- 
ed in the city from playing with large balls. In 1388, Richard TT pro- 
hibited it because it took so much time away from exercise in the use 
of arms. Edward III did not allow the playing of cricket and Edward 
IV passed an Act to penalise not only the player but the owner of the 
land on which the game was played. In 1583 Philip Stubbs described 
football as a devilish pastime which gave rise to all kinds of undesir- 
able emotions. James I considered this game as hn unwoHy iif 
in the education of kings. 
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The puritan view of life checked the growth of games and it was 
not till 1750 that we find regular periods set aside each week for the 
playing of games. These included cricket. The first cricket match 
between public schools in the country was held in 1793 between Eton 
and Winchester despite the fact that it was strictly forbidden by the 
school authorities! Gharles Wordsworth mentions that about 1840 
football, cricket and rowing were popular in his day at Harrow School 
and the same year inter-collegiate boat racing was first allowed by 
the school authorities.? 

The importance of games as a valuable means of inculcating social 
and moral qualities began to be stressed since Arnold's time and in 
Tom Brown's School Days the claim is made that ‘Football and cricket 
are more important than Fives or Hare-and-Hounds, for in the 
former games we play so that one side can win; in the latter the 
object is to win for oneself’ 


During the nineteenth century games gained popularity. Over 
emphasis on sports led to the appointment of some athletes without 
much academic worth as masters. There was also undue competitive 
physical strain which perhaps produced unnatural maturity among 
the boys. But on the whole the introduction of games removed to a 
great extent such evils as excessive drinking, bullying, fighting, poach- 
ing and stealing. 

To-day we witness a happy compromise between games and stu- 
dies. It is no longer only the athlete who can aspire to prefectship; 
nor are the chances of the book-worm any great. Games are varied 
and less compulsory. Proficiency in all events, academic as well as 
physical, receives some recognition and there is great scope for many 
boys to be good at some form of school activity. 


All schools have facilities for art, music and workshop training. 
The conversazione, the school-play and the cinema have their due 
place. The fixture lists of schools show a very crowded programme 
in out-of-school hours of different societies for debating, classics, 
science, natural history, English, geography, tuckshop, photography, 
stamp collecting, play-reading, film, holiday excursions and hitchhik- 
ing. The organisation of these societies rests mostly with senior boys 
who supply the chairman and the secretary. The staff attend the 
meetings as visitors or speakers. Community service has lately begun 
to receive adequate attention. Scouting is common to most schools 
and gives an outlet for social service. At Rugby every house does a 
play as a free-of-charge entertainment for the people of the town. 
The St. Paul’s girls run an alms-house at the place of their founder. 


1Maxwell Lyte. History of Eton College. 
2Charles Wordsworth, Annals of Early Life. 4 
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Oundle allows senior boys of Laxton School (a local grammar 


School) to attend classes together with its senior boys and also to 
use its workshops and playing fields. 


One differentiating factor between the public schools and other 
Secondary schools is the age of entry. The former admit boys at the 
age of 13 while the latter do so at the age of 11+. This complicates 
the association of the public schools with the national educational 
system, but the public schools strongly support the view that at the 
difficult age of 13 or 14,a change of environment from one school to 
another does boys a lot of good. The technical schools also share the 


Same view suggesting that bifurcation at the age of 11+ is too pre- 
mature. ý 


The curricula has been revised and is not completely identical with 
that of the secondary schools. The demands of the General Certi- 
ficate of Education (ordinary and advanced level) are kept in view 
and the old classics-ridden curriculum has given place to a wider 
range of subjects including mathematics, science and economics. 
Latin, however, still receives adequate importance specially in public 


schools which require candidates to qualify in Latin for the entrance 
test. 


The preparatory schools feed the public schools and the Headmas- 
ters of both kinds of schools keep in touch with each other. A joint 
committee set up by the Headmasters’ Associations of Public and 
Preparatory Schools sets the question papers for the entrance test 
and goes into other matters of common interest. 


The public schools have also a close liaison with the Universities. 
Winchester, Eton and Westminster have had connections with resi- 
dential University colleges since their foundation. Most of the public 
schools have representatives of the Senates of different Universities 
on the Boards of Governors. Conversely the Headmaster and assis- 
tant masters of public schools receive their due Share of representa- 


tion on subject and examination committees of the various 
Universities. 


r 


CHAPTER IV 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOLS 


The residential system of education can best be studied against 
.the background of a day school education. It is, therefore, not possi- 
ble to avoid comparisons to bring out the relative merits of each, 
though it is not the intention to,convey that either can replace the 
other. Each has its own purpose to fulfil and it would be wrong to 
suppose that the need for a residential school arises where a day school 
is not feasible i.e. in less thickly populated areas to admit children 
from unsatisfactory homes. 


The main features of day school education are that the family 
link is kept intact, the school keeps in close touch with the parents 
and there is a close liaison with the institutions in the local areas. 
Of these, the first one is the most important because a healthy home 
influence supplements the influence of the school. Day school pupils 
behave normally among their parents’ friends and acquaintances and 
are not unduly shy in the presence of the opposite sex. They have 
some knowledge and skill connected with their fathers’ trades and 
professions and they find, in a most natural way, how one earns one’s 
living and supports one’s family. The household tasks which include 
shopping and. looking after younger brothers and sisters initiate them 
gradually into the bigger problems of citizenship. As they come 
mostly from the same town they are more likely to be interested in 
the impact of local or national government on the lives of the people 


of their town. 


Most day schools have Open Days and Parents Associations for 
informal contact between parents and masters. A close co-operation 
between the two is essential if their obligations to the children are 
to be carried out efficiently. Both depend so much on one another’s 
approach to the problems of child-psychology that sheer neglect on 
one side may completely undo the good achieved by the other. The 
day schools, therefore, insist on their staffs meeting and correspond- 
ing with the parents of their pupils-as often as is necessary. 


Day schools also charge less fees as the cost of boarding is not 
included, On the whole, it is less costly and, therefore, it suits more 
pockets to support children at day schools than at boarding schools. 
Good day schools providing adequate facilities for spare time activi- 


ties and for games should, therefore, be in gre&t demand not only 
because they are less costly but also for the reason that many parents 
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feel that children should not be divorced from family life for eight 
months in a year. 


The advocates of the boarding community hold the view that in a 
boarding school the opportunity for building a community life within 
the School is greater and more inclusive than in the day school. Out 
of a total of 168 hours in a week the school authorities in a boarding 
school are responsible for 168, while in a day school they are directly 
responsible for some thirty-five, plus the time which can be reserved 
for games which is not more than five or six hours per week. The 
boarding school, therefore, has a much greater opportunity to see ` 


that outside the class room as well as inside it, the process of educa- 
tion goes on. 


There is also little doubt that it is easier for the chapel to be the 
centre of a boarding school than of a day school and the boarders 
can have more occasions for community worship. 


The boarding community provides members of different ages the 
opportunity of living together as one family. The resident staff are 
always available to help children with their difficulties and 
to see that they settle down happily at school. “No home can 
possibly provide that number of twins, elder brothers, fathers and 
uncles. Here he (the child) is Standing on his own, away from his 
domestic environment, to be assessed on his own qualities by his 
peers"! He does not remain in a narrow groove but has a broader 


outlook due to association with a large circle of friends at the board- 
ing school. 


The house, which is an integral unit of the boarding School, comes 


3 way between the family and the school. 
ually expanding for the child in three 
ouse, from the house to the school 


and since this offer tunit 
to learn to respect and enjoy the 1 3 an opportunity 


to more strain because of the constant change o 
by running to and fro between his house and the school 
iWolfenden, The Public Schools To-day p. 39. 
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The evidence given to the Fleming Committee by educationists 
with several years’ experience of day and boarding schools is valuable. 
The Memorandum of the Co-operative Union’s Education Department 
demanded that all secondary schools should be boarding schools be- 
cause “Living in common under an educational roof is an educational 
process in itself, as valuable, if not in some respects more valuable, 
than the general lessons in the class room......--+-- Boarding school 
education can give the children a measure of experience in democra- 
tic self-government, almost a miniature republic, which no family life 
can ever give. It will develop self reliance and produce democratic 
leadership”. The County Councils’ Association was satisfied that from 
ts wider sense—for the development 


the standpoint of education in i 
of character—efficient boarding schools offered a type of training 
their pupils in after life. They, 


which would be of great value to 
therefore, recommended that the residential schools could advantage- 
ously be extended. 
The Association of Directors and Secretaries of Education drew 
attention to the advantages of mixing children from different parts 
in the non-local boarding school which 


of the country to live together 1 l d 
will break down a tendency to think exclusively in terms of one's 


locality. 
Finally the Headmasters of evacuated day schools during the war, 


who were able to get hostel accommodation for their pupils, confirm- 
ed from actual experience that as a result of healthy surroundings 
and regular physical routine, their boys and girls had generally im- 
proved in health, physical development and hygienic habits. 

The happy experience of the camp schools referred to above gave 
a fresh impetus to new experiments in boarding education some of 
which are yielding good results. Many local education authorities 
have already planned to offer children at some stage in their secon- 
dary school career one year of residential life. For instance, a rural 
r three boarding schools with an agricui- 


county might have two O : z 
tural ‘bins a arrange that all boys and Erle who Have ts woe: 


tional interest should spend their fifteenth year in continuous resi- 
dence at one or other of them. This scheme has two drawbacks; 
grouping of boys of the same age may exclude the possibility of the 
seniors assuming the responsible position of looking after the juniors. 
It is also a mistake to segregate these boys from their contempora- 
ries who intend to study for a different profession. There is a good 
deal to learn from fellow students in other faculties and though 
specialist instruction could be given in separate classes, there ic An 
obvious advantage in living the normal daily life ina ae GRA, 
Some of the day grammar schools are developing /their boarding 
side for the convenience of pupils coming from distant homes. In 
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such schools with an equal number of boarders and day boys, the 
inter-house spirit prevails effectively- the boarding community and 
the day boys exercise an appreciable influence on each other and the 
School, as a whole, gains by it. In other Schools, however, there is 
only one boarding house and the number of boarders is a small frac- 
tion of the whole school. The impact of the small boarding side on 
Such a school may retard rather than accelerate general progress. 
"The presence of one comparatively small set of boys, with a quite 
different daily routine outside school hours, in the middle of what is 
essentially a day school is more likely to lead to the splitting up of 
oe oe than to any enrichment of the life of either party by the 
other". : 


Under the Act of 1944, children between school-leaving age and 
the age of eighteen are required to attend in their employers’ time a 
place of further education called: the County College for a day and a 
half per week. The college was not intended to give any professional 
training but was meant to give adults a chance of living together for’ 
the purpose of a short course ‘in physical recreation, club-work, poli- 
tics, education in citizenship or some such topic. 


The County Colleges have suggested that it would be more sensible 
to exchange the day and a half per week for a full term residential 
course of ten or eleven weeks a year. This suggestion if accepted 
would bring together boys of different ages and experience and the 
community would be happier for that. 


The co-educational school at Bedales and the boarding school at 
Ottershaw (a new experiment in boarding education undertaken by 
Surrey County Council) both of which have a freer atmosphere for 
children to breathe in are dealt with in the next chapter under 
Impressions of some of the Schools visited. 


Perhaps the case in favour of the boarding school has been over- 
stated and its demerits have been overlooked. It is true that most 
of the objections raised against public schools apply to the boarding 
schools as well, as all the good boarding schools have also been pub- 
lic schools. Some of these demerits—e.g., financial qualifications 
being at premium for admission, causing social exclusiveness and 
snobbishness, are not included in the envisaged system of residential 
education under ‘the 1944 Act. It is, therefore, fair to refer only to 
those drawbacks inherent in the system of boarding education and 
not in the public schools as a whole. 

The Joss of a happy home background is serious and may prevent 
children from developing affection and family feeling. A whole time 
segregated life can also lead to cases of abnormal behaviour. Besides 

1Wolfenden The Public Schools Today. p. 103. x 
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in a country with a very small family life, it stands to reason that it 
is not advisable to ignore the vital part that affection and' sentiment 
play in building up a healthy mental make-up by cutting the small 
unit of the family still further i.e., by sending the one or two children 
it has to boarding schools. It has also been said that the crowded 
and rigid programme of the boarding school does not give enough 
freedom for children to plan their lives at school to suit their indivi- 
dual tastes. If it does not, no one denies that it should and perhaps 
some schools have already taken measures against the dangers of 
producing a ‘type’. Another objection by no means a serious one 
and which could with care be safeguarded against, is that while board- 
ing schools pride themselves in giving training for responsibility, the 
number of boys who benefit by such a training is small. In some 
schools it does happen that for the spectacular victories of the house, 
at times too much burden falls on the too few seniors (all-rounders) 
when it could have been more profitably shared by a greater num- 


ber of boys, no matter at the cost of a few silver cups to the house. 


if the characteristic of ‘boarding’ is an essen- 
onsibility. It has other characteris- 


tics such as being able to get a highly academic staff and raw mate- 
rial from good homes of a certain social status that produced leaders. 
in the past and the boarding aspect was simply incidental. A chal- 
lenge is thrown out that if day schools acquired the same characteris- 
tics—a high staff ratio to deal with boys of the same calibre that the 
publie schools get—they would produce equally efficient if not better 
men to shoulder jobs of responsibility. It cannot be refuted that 
given the same amenities as the great boarding schools as regards 
number and payment of staff, the day schools would probably produce 
remarkable results. They may also be in greater demand both by 
national interest and by the principle of equality of opportunity. But 
it is not easy to accept the view_that the boarding aspect is merely 
incidental and does not play any part in giving the sort of training 
ip. The evidence of the camp schools 


required for future leadersh nee 
which changed only in one main characteristic from day to board- 


ing—the staff and numbers remained the same—does not corroborate 
7 


that view. 


Some seriously doubt 
tial condition for training for resp 


poth the boarding and the day schools are 
indispensable as both have proved their merit in educating children 
drawn from homes differing in circumstances. Both must continue 
to flourish if the needs of good education to suit differing circum- 
starices are to be adequately met. The crux of the real problem lies in 
h of the country’s children should have 


Stating in clear terms whic : 
priority for boarding education and which for day school education. 
At present many who could benefit equally well from day schools opt 


It is recognised that 
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for boarding schools thereby depriving more deserving cases of board- 
ing places. Conversely many travel long distances to attend day 
Schools and are subjected to much strain which could be avoided’ if 
they were boarders. So long as there is disparity in efficiency and 
general standards of schools, there is some justification in parents 
sending their children to 'good' boarding schools rather than to ‘bad’ 
day schools and vice versa without much regard to the other circum- 
stances which may point to the 
education in their particular case. 


Ow certain principles to 
of schools so as to preserve the 
ressionable years of a child's life, 
g to those who mostly need it? 

It should be accepted in Principle that the aim of the schools is 
not to split society into two water-tight compartments of the leaders 
and the led. While both kinds of schools give training for responsi- 
bility, they should be happy to give such training to all normal chil- 
dren of varying intellectual qualities, To quote the Fleming Report : 

"To send a boy or girl to a boa. 
School would very often entail 
money, and there is evident da: 
academic distinction would be chosen, since, on a superficial 
judgement, their education might appear to give greater value 
for the money spent. We should regard any such segregation 


try as altogether 
mmunity, it must 
ies", 

4 ther principle—i.e., sub- 
normal or mentally deficient children must carefully be sorted out as 
their place is in the special schools and not in the boarding schools— 
is also rigidly enforced there may be less difficulty in agreeing to the 
categories of children who should receive first priority for day or 
boarding education. 


family influence during the imp 
and to give the benefit of boardin 


unfortunate. .....If a school is to be a true co 


The boarding schools may at the time of the entrance test 
give special consideration to the four categories of children recom- 
mended by the Fleming Committee: those who have lost one or both 
of their parents or whose parents are separated, who live in remote 
country parishes or thickly populated areas, those whose parents are 
both engaged in a business or profession and whose parents’ occupa-. 
tions, often in the state service, compel them to live abroad. There 
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are hundreds of such children who need precisely what the boarding 
Schools can give and are at present being denied it. 


On the other hand, children enjoying a happy home life should be 
given preference for a day school education if such is available in the 
neighbourhood. There may also be a class of children—delicate in 
disposition and highly-strung in temperament—Shelley who had 
muddy footballs thrown at him because he could not conform to the 
boarding school discipline is an eminent example.: Such children 
need the confidence of the home and will do better at a day school. 


` 


CHAPTER V 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOME OF THE SCHOOLS VISITED 


The visits to various schools were arranged by the Institute of 
Education, London. Students are advised to study a brief history of 
the schools (in cases where this is available) beforehand, and go pre- 
pared with the particular topics of their investigation so as to be able 
to derive full benefit from a few days’ stay at the school. The Head- 
masters and staffs offer all possible facilities to the numerous visitors 
but they appreciate it if the object of the visit is stated in definite 
terms. My mission was to observe actual teaching in mathematics 
and to have a general chat with (i) one of the house-masters, (ii) the 
Head of the mathematics faculty, (iii) the school captain, and (iv) the 
master in charge of the time-table. With these ends in view, the 
schools arranged their programmes for me. I was ahle to see boys 
work in classrooms as well as in out-of-school activities, and could 
also gather impressions informally about the working of different 
departments of the schools. I give below the special points that im- 
pressed me about each school:— ' 


WINCHESTER 

The standards in academic work are very high. The school is 
divided into four parts—junior (4); middle (6); senior (8); sixth 
book (6). The numbers in brackets indicate the sections arranged 
according to ability in different groups of subjects. Specialisation 
begins in the senior part and any of three ladders can be taken up. 
A. classics, B. history and modern languages, C. mathematics and 
science. 


In actual class work great emphasis is laid on neatness in work- 
ing and general efficiency. Homework is carefully discussed in 
regular periods. Questions set are original and marks obtained are 
put to scale according to the position obtained in the form. 

The prefects are a team of selected men of proved merit, con- 
scientiousness and integrity. Therefore, the general tone and dis- 
cipline are good. The supervision of toys and toy rooms and dormi- 
Eius is efficient. The main burden of organisation of games and 
Societies rests on senior boys and the masters' professional advice is 
sought only when necessary. 

; is inspiri d its wholesome 

The service in the chapel is most inspiring an leso 
effect is reflected in the conduct of Wykeham Community. Their high 
Standard of politeness and courtesy showed that they live up to their 
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eo ‘Manners makyth man”. In actual class or homework, there 
UR e of cheating or lying, and the straightforward attitude of 
Vues A PRN impressed me. There was no ‘beating about the 
js ref eir part. The spirit of service and sacrifice inculeated in 
A perhaps, be judged from the fact that eight-hundred 
ae is s laid down their lives in the two wars. This figure 

Were higher percentage of losses sustained by Winchester in com- 
parison to many other schools. 


ieee unlike, Eton, limits its numbers to 500 men—430 com- 

the e oa 70 pee Tradition keeps scholars in one house, called 
ge, and the schi ded ; 

dip E E school captain is always appointed from among 


hdd Masters’ Common Room has a most central position—exactly 
the e to it is an equally well-furnished Prefects’ Room, and both 
ooms function effectively for general discussions. 


RUGBY 


ne. ud has a broader in-take of boys from homes of differing finan- 
children E Twenty-two foundation scholarships are awarded to 
bays! ae within five miles radius of the neighbourhood. Old 
school i enin need of monetary help are not only supported at the 
tows oe at times even at other institutions. One-hundred and sixty 
ar out of six-hundred and sixty are getting financial aid in one form 
other. 
er being also a house-master 
feels that housemastership 
roblems of other houses 


is Though the practice of the Headmast 

k dying out, the present headmaster 
eeps the Headmaster more alive to the p 

and the school. 

aken by masters without any extra Te- 


Private tuitions are undert 
fewer games duties to perform. 


muneration. Such masters may have 

The prefects called the sixth power are school appointments 
though their jurisdiction lies mostly in the houses. The scholars are 
distributed over all houses. Ten per cent of the total number are 
day boys forming a house of their own called the Town-house. 

The exhibits in workshops included boats and oars, lamps, tea- 
trolleys, bicycle engines, corroborators, photographic-enlargers etc. 
In the art school non-specialists do work on definite topics like holi- 
days, seasons, violence of nature, heraldry, mythology and birds and 
animals. Specialists draw paintings of sceneries, landscapes, natural 
history, in addition to wood-carving and paper sculpturing. Double 


periods are preferred for these activities. 
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There is a greater element of freedom in the choice of games. 
Even cross-country and cricket are optional. 3 


Fagging takes the form of 'going down town' to do odd jobs for 
the seniors or cleaning the sixth power study. This training for a 
fag lasts five terms. 


Rugby is a tolerant school and its boys are very friendly. There 
is no sense of false vanity anywhere and as one of the prefects told 
me: “A head of the house will willingly seek help from a boy of 
fourteen if the latter happens to know any subject, say art, better 
than the former". 


OUNDLE 

Oundle is unique in attaching due importance to the training of 
the hand side by side with the training of the mind. One sees an 
engineering works in miniature which has a great educational advan- 
tage. Few boys go through the school without getting to know the 
“flow scheme” of a works: first, the production of the drawings, then 
the making of the patterns, followed by the moulding and casting in 
the foundry and lastly the machining, fitting, assembling and final 
inspection in the metal shop. A regular record of each boy’s work 
done each year is kept. The science laboratories are equipped with 
modern and up-to-date apparatus and offer rare opportunities in a 
school for higher research work. Science masters from any part of 
the world could not go to a better place than Oundle for an extremely 
valuable refresher course. The mathematics lessons were most en- 
livening and aimed to correlate mathematics with science. 


For three years the school has taken part in a scheme sponsored 
by the English-speaking Union, under which an American boy of 174 
spends a year at Oundle and Oundle boys spend a*year in America. 
This experiment has proved a success. 


A fund has heen established to encourage individual initiative and 
the spirit of adventure. Boys are invited to submit schemes for some 
individual enterprise which they themselves have planned and n 
pose to carry out during the holidays. In aid of the schemes A. 
seem most likely to further the fund's object, a grant of between : 
and £40 is made each year. On their return, venturers are required 
to submit a written account of their enterprise and expenditure, and 
extracts from this appear in the school magazine. 


Every master is free to have his own system of marking subject 
ES the condition that the end of the term examination and work done 
during the term is evaluated on the basis of a ratio of 1:2. Some mas- * 
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ters record class marks and prep. marks separately as this may 
reveal the fact of a boy receiving regular help in his prep. 


Oundle constructs and applies its own intelligence tests. The 
results are confidential and being in an experimental stage, no undue 
importance is attached to them. It is hoped that after the results have 
been standardised, the information available about each boy may 
assist in determining what course of studies he is best suited for. 


Kine ALFRED SCHOOL 


Co-educational day 
The school is a community of 250 boys and girls between the ages 
ting staff. The size of a 


of four and 18, 17 fulltime staff and nine visi 
teaching group is usually 15 to 18. The school is sub-divided into 
three parts—nursery, lower and upper classes. The number of boys 
and girls is nearly equal. ~ s 

. Increasing responsibility for the internal government of the school 
ls assumed by the older children at whose weekly council the majo- . 
rity of the regulations necessary for good order are made by the 
elected members. Two children from each form are elected by the 
form. The Headmaster and the Headmistress are on the council, 
but do not exercise any vote. 

Children from India, Egypt, Jamaica, 
studying at the school and give it an interna 

In the upper school the teaching is based on the assignment sys- 
tem. Every subject has ten assignments or stages per term and there 
are two or three lessons a week in each subject which lead to a “stage” 
for the pupil to do. When a teacher is not giving a lesson, his subject 
room is "open" and when a child has no set lesson, he chooses an 
'open" room to work in. Hence an “open” room may contain children 
Of all ages at all Stages. Every subject room has a library of books 
for reference and for use in “stage” work. 

Children seemed happy in the freer atmosphere of the school. 
There are very few examinations for the lower school and homework 
is set only in the last year of the upper school. Minimum pressure is 
Put upon children by artificial rewards and punishments and an un- 
usually large proportion of time is given to the practice of arts and 
Crafts which keep the children busy the whole of the afternoon. 
The list of acivitics füclude art (A). book cH (B), country dancing 
(CD), debating (D), football (F), cricket (CR), current affairs (D=), 
hockey (H), leather work (L), metal work (Met), music -(M), 
Needlework (Ne), netball (N), orchestra (O), practical biolo 
Printing (P), recorder (Re); rounders (R), singing (S), spéci 
ing and dramtics (SP), tennis (T), weaving (We), woodwork.(1 


Germany and Austria are 
tional character. 
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There is a greater element of freedom in the choice of games. 
Even cross-country and cricket are optional. ? 


Fagging takes the form of ‘going down town’ to do odd jobs for 
the seniors or cleaning the sixth power study. This training for a 
fag lasts five terms. 


Rugby is a tolerant school and its boys are very friendly. There 
is no sense of false vanity anywhere and as one of the prefects told 
me: “A head of the house will willingly seek help from a boy of 
fourteen if the latter happens to know any subject, say art, better 
than the former”. 


OUNDLE 


Oundle is unique in attaching due importance to the training of 
the hand side by side with the training of the mind. One sees an 
engineering works in miniature which has a great educational advan- 
tage. Few boys go through the school without getting to know the 
"flow scheme" of a works : first, the production of the drawings, then 
the making of the patterns, followed by the moulding and casting in 


done each year is kept. The science laboratories are equipped with 
opportunities in a 


valuable refresher course. The mathematics lessons were most en- 
livening and aimed to correlate mathematics with science. 


For three years the School has taken part in a scheme sponsored 
by the English-speaking Union, under which an American boy of 174 


spends a year at Oundle and Oundle boys spend a’year in America. 
This experiment has proved a success, 


A fund has been established to encourage individual initiative and 
the spirit of adventure. Boys are invited to 5 


seem most likely to further the fund’s o 
and £40 is made each year. On their 
to submit a written account of their e 
extracts from this appear in the scho 
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ters record class marks and prep. marks separately as this may 
reveal the fact of a boy receiving regular help in his prep. 


Oundle constructs and applies its own intelligence tests. The 
results are confidential and being in an experimental stage, no undue 
importance is attached to them. It is hoped that after the results have 
been standardised, the information available about each boy may 
assist in determining what course of studies he is best suited for. 


Kine ALFRED SCHOOL 
Co-educational day 


The school is a community of 250 boys and girls between the ages 
of four and 18, 17 fulltime staff and nine visiting staff. The size of a 
teaching group is usually 15 to 18. The school is sub-divided into 
three parts—nursery, lower and upper classes. The number of boys 
and girls is nearly equal. ~ t 
: Increasing responsibility for the internal government of the school 
ls assumed by the older children at whose weekly council the majo- . 
tity of the regulations necessary for good order are made by the 
elected members. Two children from each form are elected by the 
form. The Headmaster and the Headmistress are on the council, 
but do not exercise any vote. 

Children from India, Egypt, Jamaica, Germany and Austria are 
studying at the school and give it an international character. 

In the upper school the teaching is based on the assignment sys- 
tem, Every subject has ten assignments or stages per term and there 
are two or three lessons a week in each subject which lead to a “stage” 
for the pupil todo. When a teacher is not giving a lesson, his subject 
room is “open” and when a child has no set lesson, he chooses an 
“open” room to work in, Hence an “open” room may contain children 
Of all ages at all Stages. Every subject room has a library of books 
for reference and for use in “stage” work. 

Children ‘seemed happy in the freer atmosphere of the school, 
There are very few examinations for the lower school and homework 
is set only in the last year of the upper school Minimum pressure is 
Put upon children by artificial rewards and punishments and an un- 
usually ‘large proportion of time is given to the practice of arts ae 
crafts which keep the children busy the whole of the afternoon 
The list of activities include art (A), book-craft (B), country dancing 
(CD), debating (D), football (F), cricket (CR), current affairs (D—) 
hockey (H), leather work (L), metal work (Met), music 4M), 
needlework (Ne), netball (N), orchestra (O), practical biology (PR). 
Printing (P), recorder (Re), rounders (R), singing (S), d rain 


ing and dramties (SP), tennis (T), weaving (We), woodwork (Wy, 
f PR OY 
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The afternoon time-table shows each pupil’: 


s choice with the approval 
of his parent as follows :— 


Name of Date of Form Mon. Tu. Wed. Thu. Fri. 
.the pupil birth —À EAD — ee 
[eee 27033123 30:1 79:59. fie) Ss 
Stuart West 16-12-35. v MP E PBPB D We—— — HD L—— 


David Bottomly 7-6-38 HI LMA P WBWeLWeM —B —W— 


Harrow County Boys Grammar Scuoot, MIDDLESEX. 


This is one of the best grammar schools in Middlesex with 
excellent buildings and well equipped science laboratories—three 
each for chemistry and physics. The school societies consist of badge 
work, meteorology, first aid, signalling, radio mechanics, estimation, 
writer’s club, current affairs, law, chess, music, stamp-collecting, 


choral, orchestra, scientific, VI form, travel club and house- 
entertainment. 


The Headmaster gives the widest possible choice in the curri- 
culum and both he and the careers’ master take a keen interest in 
every pupil and advise him what group of subjects to take at the 


specialisation stage to suit the profession in which his taste lies. 
The arrangement is as follows :— 


(i) At 11+ all boys take up English literature and language, 
mathematics, French, Latin, physics, chemistry, biology, 
art, music, wood-work, religious knowledge, P.T. 
games. 

(i) At 12, 12, there are 4 sections—a, b, c and d. (a, b) will 
drop wood-work and metal work; (c, d) will drop latin 
and do more of wood-work and physics and chemistry. 

(iit) At 14, 15, advanced work begins. Everyone does English, 
French, mathematics, religious knowledge, games and p.t., 
and has the option of one subject each from groups (a), 
(b), (9: 
(a) : applied mathematics, biology, economics, history, 

geography, music, art (5 periods each). 
(b): Latin, economics, history, geography, applied 
mathematics, biology (5 periods each). 
(c) : science (C4 , P4 ), Greek, German (8 periods each). 
(iv) In the Sixth Form :— 
Art VI 
(1) English literature, (2) Latin, (3) Greek, (4) 
French, (5) German, (6) Spanish, (7) history, 
(8) geography, (9) mathematics, (10) music, (11) art. 


, and 
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This offers possible combinations (1, 2, 3) for classics; 
(1, 2, 4) for English; (2, 4, 5, 6) for languages and (2, 4, 9) 
for mathematics. 


Modern Subjects VI 
1. statistics, 2. economics, 3. banking, 4. currency, 
5. accountancy, 6. economic history, 7. geography, 
8. French or mathematics, 9. British Constitution. 
This enables boys to go to Oxford for P.P.E. (politics, 
philosophy and economics) or to London for B.A., and 
chartered accountancy. 
Science VI 
A. section does mathematics pure and applied, physics 
and chemistry. 
B section does pure mathematics, biology, physics and 
chemistry. 
C section does geography, geology, physies and 
chemistry. 
hes are engaged to train boys. The school 
he world of 200 scouts and was the 
dmaster considers one of the essen- 
be a keen scout or a member 


For games, special coac 
has the largest scout group in t 
first to start scouting. The Hea 
tial qualifications for prefectship is to 
of the C.C.F. “If you play football keenly, you enjoy doing so. If 
you spend long hours at mathematical sums, you are pursuing your 
own interest, But if you sweat in a scouting or C.C.F. camp, you 
are doing something for the community; so in addition to academic 
and athletic talent, I look for something else at the time of appointing 
a prefect”. 

OrrersHaw SCHOOL, SURREY 

In 1944, a clause was inserted in the new Education Act urging 
educational authorities to set up tax-supported boarding schools of 
their own. The County of Surrey, near London, was the first to take 
advantage of this clause. It secured for the new school the beautiful 
Site of Ottershaw, an attractive country house, with formal gardens, 
fishing ponds and a big 160-acre park. Mr. Arthur Edward Foot, 
formerly Headmaster of the Doon School, Dehra Dun, and at one 
time assistant master at Eton, was selected as the Headmaster. Four 
Years ago the school was started with nine assistant masters and 
Seventy pupils. The present strength is 180 pupils with a dozen 
masters. 

These students come from all income levels. Some 
afford the full tuition and boarding fees; others are uM E jay 
anything at all. Dockers’ sons and farmers’ sons from the three z 
graded schools are mixed with middle class youngsters who have 
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learned Latin since they were seven. To provide for all comers the 
fees vary from £110 to nothing. The curriculum includes classics, 
science and vocational training. To level off social differences, 
Mr. Foot requires all boys to do their share of tidying up, prescribes 
no special tie for the school and puts half a crown ceiling on weekly 
pocket money. “We don't want any feeling of sheep and goats" he 
says. 


Sr. PAur's SCHOOL 
The number of pupils is 625 out of which 153 are free places. 
Seventy-five boarders live in two houses. Twenty-four prefects 
assist in the administration of the school and the prefects' meeting 


presided over by the High master discusses matters concerning the 
daily routine of the school. 


The list of extra curricular activities is unending though com- 
munity service needs more emphasis. 


In answer to my question if the public school was not creating a 
class system of education, Dr. James, the High master, expressed the 
following views :— 

"Equality of opportunity is lost in the home and not in the 
school I am convinced that intelligent children mostly come 
from intelligent parents, If the dock labourer's son competed 
with the duke's son, it is obvious that the latter will fare better 
due to early home training. It is the difference in the envi- 
ronments of parents in which children are brought up that 
creates a rift". 

About the association of publie schools with the state, Dr. James 
was equally emphatic :— 

“We offer 153 free places and primary schools’ pupils are most 
welcome to try for these places. L.E.A’s nominees, if they 
come up to our academic standards, can have the fee-paying 
places also. We insist on having children who will benefit by 
public school education and we, therefore, demand that the 
final selection of pupils must be left to the Headmaster. The 
whole crux is that the state is suspicious and finds it difficult to 
trust. There is a saying that the income tax law is Key com- 
plicated because the. state legislates for the criminal ! 

There is a close association with the St. Paul’s Girls’ School for 

certain activities in which boys and girls can take part together. 


Sr. Farre’s CHURCH OF ENGLAND PRIMARY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 


The children attend the above two-teacher school and are 
divided into two classes as follows :— 


Infants : Age range 4 years 10 months to 7 years 1 month. 
Juniors : Age range 7 years 6 months to 11 years 2 months. 
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The subjects taught are :— 


Juniors : Arithmetic, English, physical educations: (in- 
cluding games and dancing), geography, 
history, nature study, music, handwork,. 
needlework (girls) and art. 

Infants: Number, reading, writing, physical education, 
musie, handwork, stories, rhymes and poetry. 

Before the children proceed to a secondary school they take the 
Common Entrance Examination to determine whether they go to a 
Secondary grammar or a secondary modern school During the 
course of the year various visits (in connection with school studies) 
are made. For example, last year there were visits to a newspaper 
office, the post office and the fire station. Short visits were made 
to rehearsals of orchestral concerts. 

The girls take part in a ‘Come and Dance' festival in June. The 
School also hopes to take part in a Musical festival held especially 
for small schools. 

Two teachers for 74 children 
for an age group buzzing with 
attention. 


seems rather an inadequate staff 
activity and needing individual 


WESTMINSTER CITY SCHOOL 

ed grammar school, the salaries of the staff 
nham scale and about half of the staff gets 
from £50 to £200 for holding special res- 


Being a voluntary aid 
are according to the Bur 
extra allowance ranging 
Ponsibilities. 

The school has established a reputation for good work and is in 
a happy position to select 90 new boys every year out of about 400 
who apply for admission. The L.C.C., leaves the final selection to 


the Headmaster. 

The duties of the prefects pertain to organisation of tuckshop, 
ringing of bells, running of school societies, keeping peace and calm 
when boys move from one class to another, taking daily attendance 
and looking after the meals and cloakroom. “The prefects have 
carried out their duties conscientiously and cheerfully and their in- 
fluence in the school has been all that I could have wished. They 
have done a great deal to help the younger boys to be the best they 
Can be". That is the compliment that the Headmaster paid to his 


Prefects. 

The Mathematics Department is efficiently run. The figures in 
Sums on solid geometry are especially well drawn and preserved 
in the master’s book. The problem club meets tò solve quizzes and 
Puzzles and to hear mathematicians’ talks on various topics. Origi- 
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nal solutions of pupils are preserved in a separate book called The 
Betya Book. Notes on style and method in mathematics are help- 
ful in cautioning pupils to avoid common errors. J 


The Grey Coat Hospital Girls’ School offers opportunities to 
senior boys for playing lawn tennis and joining classes in ball-room 
dancing. The school players, reinforced by some girls from Grey 
Coat, produced Shaw’s You Never Can Tell. Thus the rigid segrega- 
tion of sexes is wisely avoided. 


The school not only confines itself to formal religious teaching 
but also teaches its boys the art of living as useful members of a 
‘community. The Headmaster spoke to the boys at assembly and said 
that he did not like any boy to commit any of the following offences 
against the canons of good manners and taste :— 

l. Throwing litter in the school. 
2. Boys with hands in their pockets. 
3. Boys not raising their caps when they see masters and other 
people. 
4, Eating in school. e à 
5. General uncouth manners, e.g., rushing in front of people; 
not opening doors for ladies. 
. Unsuitable dress. 
. Scribbling on walls and desks. 

To masters and parents, the Headmaster says:— 

“The handling of our affairs in every field can be trusted with 
safety only to people of trained and trusted ability.... But mere 
ability is not enough. We need a solid background of moral values 
based on a philosophy of life; we need courage; we need 
integrity....surely the real competition, the real struggle is a moral 
one, and if we are weaker in our beliefs than those who assail them, 
we are in danger of going to the wall”. 

Tur DAVENANT FOUNDATION GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
(Day) 

It is a voluntary aided school with 270 boys and fifteen assistant 
masters. There is room for eighty more boys and the shortage of 
numbers is due to (a) the area being war-devastated the school- 
going population has been considerably reduced and (b) there are 
five grammar schools in this part of London. The school gets boys 


from areas further afar—East Ham, Essex and London County 
Council. 


Loo 


The buildings are old and inadequate and the general atmosphere 
is dark and dingy. The playing fields are two miles away. Each 
boy gets two and a half hours exercise per week (including the p.t., 
he does at school). This appears insufficient. 
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; Workshop and art school are very modestly equipped and only 
junior boys do some work in these. Senior boys do not devote any 


time to these activities. 


There are only thirteen boys in the VI form. Good wages are 


offered at a younger age for employment in industries and tempt 


boys to throw away an academic career. Acute shortage of men for 
fact that the raising of school-leaving 


industries is explained by the 
age to 15 from 14 and making military training compulsory there- 
after for two years has set back by three years recruitment to in- 
dustries of eligible young men. 
The Headmaster feels it was a mistake to make grammar school 
education free even for children whose parents could afford to pay. 
The quality of anything that is free is at times doubted on purely 
psychological grounds ! 


The Head’s salary is dependent 
after a certain age. That appears 
be in the boy’s interest to leave sc 7 
unfair to persuade him to stay on in school because it would make 
a difference to the Head's salary. On the other hand, with all the 
persuasions of the school that it is in the boy’s interest to pursue an 
academic career, he may not like to-stay on as industries offer a 
more lucrative career. In either case it has nothing to do with the 


efficiency of the school or of the Head. 


The school gets only pupils of average 
like this that the task of the teacher is exac 
to observe one of the mathematics master 
the slide rule on the basis of the graph of y = 


the V form. 
Sr. Tuomas (Boys) MODERN SECONDARY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER 

4 ial promise can go 

B $ 1 and those who show specia i 
to I aa p 12 or 13. The school aims at a fair "actes 
of general education. Those pupils who aua e oe 
standard appear for the G.C.E. at 16; others qualify for the internal 
examination of the school The curriculum includes English 
(ordi ition, comprehension, literature, spelling and 
inary. compone al only), geography, history, science, 


grammar), mathematics (practic: L : 
music, lettering, mechanical drawing and practical workshop 


mechanics. 

The school is unders 
of a lower intelligence level! 

The Youth Employment Officer is a liaison between the em- 
ployers of boys leaving at 15 and the school He visits the school 
every term amd is also in touch with the parents of boys. 


on the number of pupils retained 
to bea disputable point. It may 
hool after G.C.E., when it may be 


ability. It isin a school 
ting. It was a pleasure 
s attempting to frame 
10x in his lesson to 


taffed. Only seven masters deal with 230 boys 


e 32 


The buildings, the workshops and the playing fields are insuffi- 
cient. No wonder there appears to be only one-way traffic from 
modern secondary to grammar—the reverse process is almost in- 
visible. Equality of opportunity for all will back the view that the 
Status of the modern secondary school shóuld be raised by supplying 
it with better staff and better buildings. It may also be necessary 
to create pubile opinion that in certain avenues of publie service, a 
modern secondary school pupil, in view of the practical bias of his 
education, will receive preference over a III grade G.C.E., from a 
grammar school. 

FiNcHLEY COUNTY Grammar SCHOOL 
(Co-educational) 

Being a day co-educational institution it gets pupils belonging to 
Finchley Borough. There are 362 of them with a staff of 19, exclud- 
ing the secretary and the Headmaster. Girls and boys attend classes 
together and membership of societies like debating, music and 
dramatics, is open to both. Games are played separately as boys 
need more strenuous and tougher exercises. 

New admissions at 11+ take place as a result of :— 

(a) Moray House Tests in English, arithmetic and general 
intelligence, 
(b) Personal interview of candidates who are considered fit 
for grammar school education on the results of (a) 
(c) Head-Teachers’ report from the primary school about the 
previous record of each boy. 
Middlesex has a special committee of seven or eight Headmasters to 
go into the question of new admissions. 

The framing of the school time-table is done by the Headmaster. 
Thereby he remains in touch with each teacher's daily programme 
of work and safeguards the interests of the subject and of his pupils 
against consideration of individual conveniences in the matter of 
free periods to masters. The Finchley County School staff and form 
time-table book is the product of considerable thought and effort. 


Corporal punishment can be administered to the boys by the Head- 
master only. A record of this is kept in a black book with which 
no one likes to be associated. Only four or five cases have been 
recorded during the last six months. I asked “What about the 
naughty girls ?" The Headmaster replied "Boys are more naughty; 
girls are generally more studious and less mischievous”. 


About the value of co-educational Schools, he expressed the 
opinion “I have been in charge of a boys' school as well as a co- 
educational school. The atmosphere in a co-educational school is 
much more homely and normal. Boys are not unduly shy and 
behave with ease; girls are not giggly as they are prone to be in.a 
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segregated school Experience shows that generally friendships 
acquired at the adolescent period at a school of this kind lead even- 
tually to more balanced and lasting partnerships. The age of 14 
presents some difficulty. A girl at that age is more socially alive 
than a boy. To avoid any complexes, less emphasis is laid on social 
activities like dancing for children of that age. In the old days with 
larger families, one sex schools were not missing the healthy factor 
of inter mixing of boys and girls. The average family in England 
is considerably reduced and a co-educational school supplies a large 
family environment”. 


Sr. PAur's GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


This is an independent day public school for girls. Thirty mem- 
bers of the staff with honours degrees from important universities 
look after 430 girls. Fifty free places are offered in the school on 
the results of a special examination at the ages of 11, 13 and 15. 


There are 40 periods per week including those for games, gymnas- 
tics, swimming, dancing and music. There are two orchestras and 
societies for debating, dramatics, art and music. The music director 
with his team of twelve assistants has made music and elocution two 


strong points of the St. Pauls’ girls. 


The school runs a small house at Stepney dock area (the place 
of the founder). Two paid full-time workers with the help of the 
girls of the school see to the needs of the children and mothers of 
that area. 

For girls going to professions—nursing, secretarial work, etc., 
there is provision for one-year courses from 16 to 17 in the follow- 
ing subjects: English, modern languages, Spanish or Italian, French, 
civics, astronomy, elementary statistics, general science, history of 
art and music appreciation. Those going to the universities do the 
normal sixth form work. 
each two of the mathematical forms. The 
dically done and I found an extraordinary 
get to the job. I was surprised to 
master which one would 


I was permitted to t 
Written work was metho 
eagerness on the part of girls to 
miss even the slightest attempt to rag a new 
normally expect in a boys’ class. 

The opinion of the High mistress did not favour the idea of co- 
educational schools. “In such schools it is the boys who gain more 
than the girls. In the atmosphere of co-education, girls at the age 
of 16 are very hard pressed. There was the advantage to the boys 
and girls that they behaved more normally, but this could best 
be secured by family friendships and greater co-operation between 


boys’ and girls’ schools”. 
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University COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD 


The principle of religious freedom as a part of the democratic 
heritage was accepted from the very start of the school and in the 
early days boys came from families opposed to conventional ideas of 
conformity in matters of religion. “From the first, parents who sent 
their sons wished to maintain the infiuence of the home in religious 
and moral upbringing, and they did not want the school to take sole 
charge as boarding schools may profess to do, or to inculcate a uni- 
form state of mind with a vaguely conservative tone”. 


The community consists of 500 boys and 32 masters. The boys 
are divided into four groups each in charge of a Deme-Warden 
and in doing so it is acknowledged “The school was not above 
borrowing ideas from the development of the boarding schools in the 
19th century—it was the first day-school to group boys in “houses” 
to be in charge of one master continuously throughout school life 
and for rivalry in games and athletics of all kinds". The Deme- 
Warden has a large family of 125 boys to look after and one wonders 
if some boys in his Deme who either fail to get any individual words 
of praise due to lack of exceptional merit or don't get into trouble 
for one reason or the other will not leave school without coming in 
close contact with their Warden. 


The only special responsibility posts are those of Deme-Wardens 
and the Headmaster thinks that the minimum period of their tenure 
should be fifteen years. 

Though a more varied curriculum is offered in which sciences 
have a definite place, physics, chemistry and biology are taught as 
one subject ‘general science’ for the G.C.E. Probably the introduc- 
tion of physics and chemistry as separate subjects will ensure the 
same efficiency in scientific ladders of the VI form as for its 
‘classics’ ladders. 


For minor offences against conduct, a boy is put on a blue card 
called ‘task book’. The offender must finish the task assigned in an 
afternoon and report to his Warden. For unsatisfactory work, a boy 
first goes on an amber card requiring his reporting to his subject 
masters in all the teaching periods of the week. Consistent neglect 
of work leads to a red card which is a real danger-signal to impend- 
ing expulsion from the school. What is most awkward about the 
cards is their big size, so designed on purpose. To fold them or to 
make them untidy leads boys into further trouble. 


At the Chapel service, the Head boy of the school receives the 
Headmaster who first bows to the former. The significance of this 
is that the adult first shows respect for the personality of the 
adolescent. 
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The dignity of manual labour receives due attention. A large 
number of boys do manual labour to improve the school gardens and 
buildings and are paid at the rate of unskilled labour. Having known 
what it is to construct, the destructive instinct to damage school 
property seldom comes into play. 

The conversation with the monitor 
as conveying an authoritarian attitude while a monitor functions only 
as'à helpful guide to the juniors—revealed that fagging and flogging 
are unknown. “At one time the school had 16 monitors but a team 
of eight works more harmoniously and efficiently”. By restricting 
the number of monitors, the Headmaster selects the most tried and 
reliable men to be the monitors. 

The school runs without any bells. This appears a striking spe- 
ciality. More than this, the spirit of friendliness and informality that 
pervades throughout the school greatly impresses a visitor. 

THe HicHGATE SCHOOL 

The most important endowment which the school possesses is its 
Position. The village occupies a very healthy situation. The air is 
fresh and bracing and the best tribute to the fitness of the position 
is the health record of the schoól and the number of doctors’ sons 
among them. The school provides full opportunities for games and 
out-door life, while the accessibility of London has certain educa- 
tional advantages. It is possible to make use of the intellectual life 
of the City, and of the museums, picture galleries and concert halls. 

There are no social or religious prejudices, and there is no desire 
to secure uniformity of type. The school, while preserving its tradi- 
tions, has admitted varying types and selects only those boys who, 
in the opinion of the staff, are likely to have the qualities best suited 
to its life. Weight is given to a boy's interests, his keenness and the 
report on his character and activities in his previous school. A boy's 
Standard of work and his general intelligence count highly (but 
anything in the nature of cramming would count against rather than 
in favour of the boy's chances) and though his achievement in rela- 


tion to his age receives due consideration, it does not mean that all 
) arks in papers would be necessarily 


those who have gained high m 

preferred over others who have come out lower. The school makes 
it amply clear that it is not always the ‘best? performers in the 
examination who can be accepted and, therefore, anyone rejected 
is not necessarily a failure or below standard academically. 

_ The number of boys is 580 out of which 190 are boarders living 
in four houses. There are two types of boarders in each house—the 
full and the weekly boarder. The full boarder enjoys an un- 
interrupted life while in case of the weekly boarder, there is a good 
deal to be said for regular contact with home life. The day boys 


are distributed over seven houses. 


s—the word prefect is avoided 
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In addition to the usual reports made each term about each boy's 
progress, there are four special contacts : — 

(i) Each fortnight the masters report to the house-master on 
the progress of boys whom they teach. 

(4) Boys doing unsatisfactory work are put upon “weekly 
report" which contains remarks by each master taking 
the boy and which they bring to the Headmaster on 
Saturday morning. 

(ui) Boys who have done any particularly good piece of work 
are awarded a “copy” which means that the master signs 
the work and the boy brings it to the Headmaster on 
Monday and record is kept. 

(iv) For general untidiness, prefects award a "P.C." (Penal 
Copy) which means that a boy spends a penny to get the 
"P.C."and do the work stated therein. It may be writing 
difficult words or doing extra sums in mathematics. 


Parents are particularly requested to note the class of question 
"which should be referred by correspondence to the housemaster, viz., 
lost property or breakages, questions of conduct, questions relating 
to homework, reasons for non-preparation, etc. All matters having 
to do with a boy's admission to or departure from School, infectious 
illness, leave of absence from school, early leave or cause of absence, 
grave questions of misconduct, grounds of complaint whatsoever, 
and anything relating to a boy's future object in life, his scheme of 
work and the proper preparation for it should be referred direct to 
the Headmaster. 

BRYANSTON 


The school was founded in 1928 with the object of combining what 
is best in the old public school tradition withswhat experience has 
shown to be sound in modern educational systems. Its motto, there- 
fore, is ‘New things and Old’, and what is borrowed from the old 
is being practised with modifications so that within the framework 
of a boarding community, individuality can develop to the greatest 
possible degree. It maintains the “house” system and team games 
which foster loyalty to the group and teach the subordination of 
selfish aims without making games compulsory; it preserves the 
prefect system to bring out the sense of social responsibility in 
older boys but does not allow any fagging or flogging; it offers faci- 
lities for learning of Latin but proficiency in the subject is not an 
essential condition for admission; it has prefects but they have just 
been given a graded responsibility as deputies, house monitors and 
school monitors before becoming school prefects. 


f Among the new things, first and foremost is individual freedom 
in (not from) work. While in the lower classes, it is the teacher 
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s, in the upper classes, he mostly 
The modified Dalton plan with 
cts is working with success. Weaker 
f the master as the brilliant boys: 


can work on their own and will need him comparatively less. The 
check applied through a chart that a boy has to fill every day en- 
sures that he will be busy in all the periods of the school day—the- 
freedom allowed is the option to work on any subject he chooses. 
in the assignment periods. The school ‘claims that in this system 
it is carrying out the three main recommendations of the Hadow 
report: first, that there should be more specialisation amongst 
teachers; secondly, that there should be less formal instruction; 
thirdly, that there should be more individual study. 


nd red, blue and black pencil 


who constantly teaches and guide 
guides and does less teaching. 
assignments set in different subje 
boys receive greater attention ©: 


Marks are seldom used; L, B, r, 8 
marks indicate the amount and quality of work done by each boy. 
Thereby unhealthy competition is replaced by the effort to work 
consistently and better one's own record without any detailed re- 
ference to the achievements of one's neighbour. Even the end of 
term subject reports do not mention the exact position in class. 


Every master is put down for 23 teaching periods and 12 assign- 
ment periods. He normally gets one period free per day. The 
tutorial system gives him a charge of 15 to 20 boys whose all-round 
progress is mainly his eoncern. There is a lot of correction work 
to be done and checking up of assignments by oral questions or 
Written tests proves fairly strenuous. Though the staff-ratio sounds: 
high, it is obvious that 35 periods for any master is heavy work 
and consequently Bryanston boys receive much more individual 
attention than their contemporaries in most schools. 
the ladder to prefectship—are elected 


by the officials of the house by a clear two-thirds majority of votes.. 
The housemaster appoints house-prefects from amongst the senior 
deputies after consulting the Head of his house. 

The difference between the salaries of housemasters and assistant 
masters is a reasonable one—not too great to cause heart-burning.. 
Including all allowances, the housemaster receives but £200 per 
annum more than the assistant master. All masters receive marriage 
allowance and children’s allowance depending on the number of 
children subject to a certain maximum. 


Central dining and supervised study are by school arrangement 
and bring boys from different houses together. Comparing the house 
dining system with the central system, the caterer-dietician told 
me “Under the central system here, though there is not such variety 
9r efficiency of service, attractiveness of meals, etc., as in the Hogs 


Deputies—the first step on 
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system, there is an impression of plenty and the system works well. 
Feeding costs at Bryanston per boy per week this term on current 
prices equals 24/-; this does not include establishment costs. Under 
the separate house system this would probably be 27/6." 


All boys do ‘pioneering’ work on at least one afternoon a week. 
It trains them to use their hands skilfully and to learn from prac- 
tical experience something of what hard labour means. Two recent 
achievements are the building of a large new boat-house and a big 
open-air theatre for the school Those boys interested in farming 
get instruction in agricultural science from the school farm instruc- 
tor. Others attend courses in life-saving, first aid, camping, cooking, 
map reading and elementary hygiene. 


The resident careers adviser maintains a record of each boy and 
‘can be consulted by boys and parents at any time. Boys are tested 
for intelligence on arrival and are advised as to the importance of 
a correct choice of subjects for public examinations at the end of 
their second year; they are interviewed about their career at the 
end of their third year. Assistance is given by regular visits from 
a representative of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
who tests these boys whose parents so desire. 


No single game (except Rugby football for all medically fit boys 
in their first season) is compulsory. Boys are free within certain 
limits to choose what form of exercise they adopt but they are 
expected to take part in one of the team activities each term. Having 
chosen at the beginning of each term what games clubs they are 
going to join, they must then turn up regularly. The standard of 
the main activities has certainly not suffered from this arrangement. 


For offences against discipline, punishment is given to fit. the 
crime. Thus a boy. who is late for appointments is made to report 
at definite times; a boy who leaves his property about is made to 
tidy a subject room. For ordinary offences, there is a punishment 
run. The object of the run is not to exhaust the boy but to occupy 
his afternoon in a less agreeable way than would otherwise be the 
case. The punishment does not involve continuous running. For 
Sross misconduct, a boy is ‘demembered’ and will be:— 


- On early morning reporting. 
. In extra work every Thursday and Saturday. 


- Forbidden to use study or senior house rooms. 
. Gated. 


. Forbidden to use the tuckshop. 


- Forbidden to represent the school at any game. 
. Forbidden to use bicycles. 


. Required to wear a white shirt with school uniform. 


Ceo -1 O0» C i» 09 b2 Ee 
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Bryanston does not tolerate ‘softness’ or ‘personal untidiness' and 
requires every boy (not on the sick list) to have a cold bath and 
after that fifteen minutes walk every morning before breakfast. 


The school was founded in 1893 by J. H. Badley as a member 
of the English Association of New Schools which departed to some 
extent from the public school an 


did not start as a co-educational sc 
were to enjoy "the presence and direct influence of women 


Admission of girls began in 1898 and eighteen years later there 
was an equal number of girls and boys studying at the school The 
present strength is 280 pupils and thirty-five members of the staff. 
The senior school—age level 11+ to 18—has 200 pupils; the remain- 
ing eighty (5 years of age to 11 years) study in junior school 
"Dunhurst". 


» i 


g house and all games excepting 


tennis, fives and hockey, are played separately. In all other activi- 
ties and school lessons and at meals, boys and girls are present 


together. The Head boy and the Head girl preside alternatively at 
prefects’ meetings. The school council has representatives of 
body to the Headmaster. 


different forms on it and acts as an advisory b A I ae y 
In matters of school policy, health and curriculum, its jurisdiction 


is very limited but in matters of day-to-day internal problems of 
the school in other spheres, its recommendations have great weight 


With the Headmaster. 
The fees are £280 per annu 


Girls live in a separate boardin 


m and only the fee-paying parent can 


send his child to school Bedales. therefore, is not different from 
other public schools in this characteristic, though it readily offers 
places to children of broken and divorced homes to live and study 
in the more natural environments of the school. 

Four afternoons are devoted to games and manual work on the 
estate and the remaining two afternoons are utilised for hobbies. 
Girls looked healthier and tougher and boys less sturdy than their 
contemporaries in segregated schools. One of the reasons perhaps 
for this may be that boys play comparatively less major games an d 
girls have greater opportunity to improve their athletic standards 
in a mixed institution where they can compete with boys. 

The children are lucky to have a school library containing 19,000 


books providing an excellent environment for private study and 


assignment work. 


I was interested to hear 
Others go into different PT 


Prospectus of Bedales School. à 


that 56 per cent of the girls marry a 
: nd 
ofessions. About the future rare of 
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boys, 47 per cent go into business, 22 per cent in government service, 
13 per cent are attracted by arts and crafts and 18 per cent join 
defence services or farming. 


How. is Bedales different from other public schools? It claims 
that it gives greater freedom and inner security to children as a 
better preparation for life than the authoritarian methods of older 
schools. It believes in discipline to grow up from a genuine realisa- 
tion on the part of pupils to lead a good life in common with others 
and would not have discipline to be based on fear. “The idea of 
prefectship is one of example and leadership rather than imposed 
authority; yet it is something more than service. The Head boy and 
girl prefer to be mediators and co-ordinators rather than chiefs of 
police. Common sense, hard work and plenty of tact are more 
necessary than an eye for discipline alone, for discipline follows 
understanding".! The relations between the staff and pupils are 
very friendly and informal and the latter have an easy access to the 
former. “We did not associate the staff with the institutions open 
to customers during working hours only and very securely locked 
afterwards". ? In its free atmosphere boys, girls and masters, have 
been able to try all kinds of experiments. The Dalton Plan was 
tried and when it did not prove a success it was modified to suit 
existing conditions. Double periods in certain subjects proved 


arts, crafts, mathematics 


& pressure from parents, 
examinations come more and more into the picture. The classes are 


convenient—15 to 20 pupils in each. There are no marks or positions 
as co-operation rather than competition is encouraged. No corporal 
punishment is allowed, and each day closes with an intentionally 
undenominational prayer, which does not follow the dogmas or 
observances of any one church. 


My visits to schools proved interesting as no two schools are 
exactly alike. The attention to special features of each school kept 
up my interest to the last. In such a situation it is difficult to 
generalise one's conclusions about these visits. What cannot, how- 
ever, fail to impress a visitor is the one fact common to all schools— 
the decentralised system of English education that allows freedom 
within the schools to grow up as they like. There is thus no tendency 
in schools to defer their own thinking and to wait for instructions 
from above. The schools make experiments in time-table working, 
curriculum building, methods of teaching and in other matters relat- 
ing to school organisation without any fear of being taken to task 
for making mistakes. The Associations of Film Teachers, Speech 


YTrevor Bates, Old boy of Bedales. 
2Ibid. 
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Fellowship, Mathematics Masters and other Subject Masters, 
Assistant Masters, National Union of Teachers which function effi- 
ciently, bring teachers together to discuss various educational topics 
and keep abreast of the times. Education in England does not, 
therefore, tend to become static as it does in India. Two other 
valuable achievements of the English system that are missing in 
India are the infant schools and the sixth form work. Responsive- 
ness, willingness and zealousness of pupils and masters have attained 
high standards at both these extremities and, no wonder, these 
standards prove an excellent preparation for work at the secondary 
School and at the university levels. Finally, the common man's 
interest in education in England is vital; this is possible only in a 
decentralised system. Topics like the 'General Certificate in Edu- 
cation’ or the ‘Comprehensive School’ are discussed as much by the 
man in the street as by any political party. Whatever the views, 
this public interest in education is a healthy sign. 


CHAPTER VI 
CONCLUSIONS 


The situation in India at present is somewhat similar to that in 
England in the eighteenth century after the Industrial Revolution. 
The disparity in wealth between the rich and the poor is great even 
though there is no large upper class. The landed aristocracy and 
the princely order that formed the upper class are fast disappearing 
and it is the middle class that dominates our society. This has two 
sub-sections; first comes, the business class, most of whose children 
go into business and are not sent to public schools, they do not at 
present contribute much towards private ventures in education. The 
other part of the middle class is the intelligentsia which is itself the 
product of the ordinary secondary schools and has risen to high 
positions in a competitive world without any background of in- 
herited wealth. Administration is almost entirely in the hands of 
this small sub-section which constitutes some five to ten per cent 
of the population. They shoulder the responsibility of the social 
and political order in India. Most of the members of this sub- 
section want better schools for their children and send them to 
public schools. The lower middle class cannot afford public school 
education and doctors, schoolmasters, farmers and second class 
government officers send their children to secondary schools. They 
feel frustrated because their brilliant children cannot go to public 
schools as can the children of wealthier parents. 


The population of India has increased rapidly during the last 
few decades and various kinds of national needs are developing. 
This has on the one hand led to over-crowding and deterioration in 
the secondary schools and, on the other, made it necessary to have 
suitable men to fill positions of responsibility which the present 
secondary school fails to produce. There is, therefore, a need to 
improve the secondary system of education, but in a big country 
like India this problem requires time and finance for its satisfactory 
solution. 

To some_extent individual donations have helped the founding 
of educational institutions, but these are very few and far between. 
In such a situation it is natural that the masses rely on the State 
to step in. But too much reliance on the State to remove all our 
present ills is not wholesome. The. individual is a part of the State 
and as such has certain obligations to it and should accordingly 
contribute what he can to better the existing state of affairs. Private 
venture and State aid should combine to accelerate progress in 
education. 
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To go back to the English public schools the description of whose 
structure and working has been given in the previous chapters. 
There is much to learn from these schools which have remarkable 


achievements to their credit: 


"They instil fairness in anger, coolness in danger, grace in 
defeat, readiness for service at all times. The best emerge 
from our traditional institutions, knowing how to argue 
without quarrelling, how to quarrel without suspecting, how 
to suspect without slandering."* 


What, then, are the lessons for us? Our residential institutions 
should be autonomous units with 250 to 500 pupils in each and with 
a staff ratio of one master to. fifteen boys. We should have the house 
and prefect systems without any fagging or flogging. The carefully 
selected prefect should be a help and guide to the junior boys; and 
by setting an example of true devotion to duty and selfless service, 
he should be able to get the boys’ respect and affection. Junior boys 
may be required to do jobs for the community but not for any 
individual. The number of prefects in a house may be in the ratio 


of 1 1 to 20 boys for the whole school. The 
Re. i y ral unit and should not 


house itself should not be a large integ : 
exceed 50 members. But to the great educational advantona S Cra 
ing boys of different houses some of the md Dena e E a 
f : Ke ervised S : 

er to have central dining and central sup he school level. The 


general tendency to have more activities at t X 
tutorial system, with every master acting as a tutor to 15 boys, which 


first started at Eton and is now being followed in CIE 
Should be organised on a school basis rather than a pore asis. f 
a boy is able to have a tutor who is not merely a record eeper o 
his daily progress but is also able to inspire in his war da dec 
urge to attain some kind of perfection in an Saas x eet ay 
that catches his interests, it may result in the B ns rs Aon 
round progress as distinct from academic anda 2: xs An ae 
such a tutor may not easily be available from y y, 


hools are able to 


achieve excellent results 


ff. Generally speaking, the Headmaster is 
5 d the governors have given him an 


equally free hand to select new admissions for the school each year. 


Experienced Headmasters deliberately try eee ee E 
of the staff persons whose lives and interests are not concerned only 
With academic work and organised games SO that they ban always 

ys to enlarge their minds under 


Supply a strong incentive for bo 
their interests. po they look for truly grown up adults, they 


The English public sc 
due to their excellent sta 
free to select his own team an 


*Kurt Hahn. 
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offer an attractive scale of salary for their staff. Most public 
:schools offer their masters £300 to £800 per annum and give special 
allowances for special responsibilities. We cannot have better 
schools simply by making good spacious and first-class buildings 
available for the purpose without giving the necessary freedom to 
our Headmasters to appoint their staff, to select their pupils and to 
run the internal administration in their own way, and without im- 
proving the existing low salary scales which at their best attract 
second-class people to the teaching profession. 


Perhaps the State or the Board of Governors could lay down 
‘certain principles for the guidance of Heads. For example, in the 
matter of selection they can decide on the age of entry, the fees to 
be charged, the number of free places and day-boys and the con- 
‘ditions of service, promotion and confirmation of the members of 
the staff. Luckily the number of preparatory schools in India is 
negligible and if a dual system is to be avoided, their growth should 
not be a matter of any serious consideration. On. the other hand, 
the few schools that exist for private profiteering under a proprietor, 
however apparently efficient, should cease to be an attraction if 
both the-State and the Boards of Governors decide that in the wider 
national interest, public school Headmasters should select pupils 
from the State primary schools. It is fair for the rich and the 
poor to have equal facilities up to the Primary stage and sifting of 
talent could be done at the end of that stage, whether on the result 
of an entrance test or on the detailed reports of Primary school 
Headmasters. Fees could be charged in the case of rich parents, 
others could pay part fees according to their income and the rest 
could be offered free places for whom the State could pay if they 
joined one of the independent schools. 

Religious instruction is an essential feature of all English public 
schools. The Chapel is a centre of interest. The day begins with 
Chapel service and ends with prayer in the houses. Indian schools 
with children of different religions need to strengthen the secular 
system of moral instruction if boys are to develop right moral values. 
No doubt the best religion is the art of living which can be learnt 
outside the place of worship; but it cannot be too much emphasised 
that the sanctity attached to a prayer hall, where ethical instruction 
based on the best to be found in different religions can be solemnly 
imparted, will have a good effect generally on the morals of pupils. 


The sphere of careers master is gaining increasing importance. 
Intelligence tests are being standardised and many schools have 
begun using these tests—some construct their own—with a view to 
determining the attitude of their pupils. There is a frequent 
exchange of views between the careers masters and the' school 
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leavers on the one hand, and between the careers' masters, parents 
and the public schools appointment bureau on the other. The 
liaison with the universities is maintained not only through the sixth 
form work but also through the attached colleges and various com- 
mittees on which both public schóol masters and university teachers 
are represented. The Indian schools need to develop this side of 
watching their pupils’ careers more closely than they do at present. 


While games are compulsory, there are many of them and, 
therefore, a good deal of option can be allowed to choose from them 
what one likes to play. The dignity of labour and manual work is 
stressed in the form of every boy having to do farming on the school 
farm, cleanliness of the estate, construction of some school or 
Society building, like an open-air theatre or the boat-house, once 
or twice a week. The training of the hand receives greater atten- 
tion than in the past and does aid the training of the head. In class 
work the practice varies from actual class teaching to a modified 
Dalton Plan. In senior classes the assignment system is advisable 
because it avoids spoon feeding at that age, and gives valuable train- 
ing in sorting out for oneself relevant information from various 
Sources, It also enables some freedom to plan the work which should 


be his at the advanced level of the school. The methods of work and 
the system of marking are left to masters who are free from any 
Tegimentation or external discipline imposed on them. Being 
devoted to their subjects, they spend an enormous amount of time in 
3nd out of school hours to create interest in their subjects by follow- 
img a technique which experience proves effective. | 
Observance of school courtesies between masters and iim a 
evident at all interviews, casual meetings and at the table. In the 


ho B «change courtesies by ‘ticking’ 
er ee dun Oe: a for age and experience 


when a prefect enters. Respect and re s j : 
SEE ples VE in Social relationships at an a cans ee 
School. Good manners are a sign of good i ers nt tl ^ ff wh 
Outcome of personal contact with and accessibility of the staff who 
are men of great integrity and good social standing. 

ol choir, orchestra, Societies and 


© direct the senior boys to t 


Community service. According 
Unprotected adult Hae little opportunity to think a thought and to 


eel a feeling to its natural conclusion—neither the love of man nor 
the love of God can take deep root in the unseemly haste of modern 
life» This is true and in the overcrowded life of public schools, 
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children get very little leisure ‘to stand and stare. “There is a 
source of inner strength and refreshment—hard to define, but quite 
unmistakably real—that comes from steady attention to natural 
phenomena. Microscopic work, bird watching, ‘nature study’ 
generally—such occupations are accumulative in their effect as, for 
example, I believe, is the steady watching of far horizons on the 
sailor, or star gazing on the astronomer. The steady looking of the 
painter or art student, the focussed listening of the musician or the 
music lover, the engrossed unselfconscious attention of the reader 
of literature, the complete giving of one’s whole self—body and mind 
—to a piece of manual construction, or to an act of personal or 
social service—all these are of unguessed value and, by degrees, 
shape unpredictable results in the complex, but (one hopes) funda- 
mentally integrated design of education at a ‘modern’ school.”! 
Besides, Kurt Hahn holds that since the period of adolescence is a 
period of crisis, boys should be helped to cultivate a spirit of adven- 
ture to get over this crucial stage in their lives. Toughness and 
stamina are developed in his school through graded physical 
exercises. Boys have to perform the duties of coast-guards and fire- 
station brigade. We must encourage our senior boys to become 
adventurous and resourceful by undertaking on their own some mid- 
term expeditions in the forests or the mountains or by undertaking 
a camp life in a remote village with a view to doing some rural 
community work. Hiking, cycling, rafting or trekking etc., are good 
pastimes for the young and should be pursued enthusiastically if 
they are to derive the pleasure that results from a successful adven- 
ture. “Without the instinct for adventure in young men, any civili- 
sation, however enlightened, and any State, however well-ordered, 
must wilt or wither.”? The existence of these varied activities in 
addition to school work and games enables children to get away 
from the natural tendency in young and old, towards engrossment in 
trivial things—gossip, childish behaviour, futility, hanging about 
and fooling pastimes. 


Life in segregated schools can be sublimated through association 
with the schools of the opposite sex. Boys and girls take part to- 
gether in suitable activities—for example, in music, drama, play- 
reading, hobbies, sixth form discussion, tennis and occasional 
dancing; also occasional combined expeditions of an “educational” 
nature are arranged. Some of the experienced housemasters feel 
that long and boring periods of term-time should be avoided. Pro- 
blems relating to sex and cases of cheating and lying begin almost 
without exception in the ninth week. So if the year be split into 
four terms, instead of three, of eight weeks each, it will considerably 


1J. F. COADE, Headmaster, Bryanston School. 
2G. M. Trevelyan. 
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Solve these problems for the schools and for the children who could 
See more of family friends than they do at present. f 


The housemaster because of his special responsibilities receives 
extra allowances which vary from school to school (£ 200 to £ 650 
per annum over and above his salary as assistant master). Many 
schools limit the period of housemastership to 15 years. While pre- 
ference is given to a middle aged married man for the post, the 
choice between a bachelor or a married man eventually depends on 
the merit and suitability of the master himself. A bachelor can 
devote more time to the tasks of the house though the danger is 
that he may be given to them too much and may be obsessed about 
his house. A married man can bring a more balanced view to his 
task. The ideal arrangement will be for a married housemaster to 
be assisted by a fresh and young bachelor assistant master as tutor, 
Who could succeed the former in due course when he would perhaps 
be married. In organisation of the house no dual control should 
exist between the housemaster and the bursar on the one hand, or 
between the housemaster and the Headmaster on the other. In ed 
English publie schools the housemaster, being the executive hea 4 
appoints all his staff without any dictation from above, and the nor 
Teposed in the man on the spot adds greatly to the efficiency 0: 
System. ` 

The end of term reports are fairly detailed and Eu dtd 
each boy's achievements and his weaknesses and also SER 
taken to remove these deficiencies. In certain schools there D 2 
addition, the system of half-term reports which are ets A © 

rief and less diplomatic—in fact these could be 'brutally ira i 


they r onfidentially addressed to the 
"s rater aaa ER fue Headmaster—and serve a 


Ousemasters and through them to : 
Useful purpose in pulling up the weak and the d E ei 
recognised that a schoolmaster's time gean ae ee as 
Manipulations of long percentages of marks Hom c 
plieated system, and the report forms, dd ; = i: Nn hl 
Simple in design. They convey the boy's pom "id Worse PK 
beginning of term and at the end of term with the subje 1 

fills a few columns about weight, 


general impressions. The doctor 
height andl bereca? health, and the office fills the column for the 


average age of the class. The housemasters and tutors give their 
Opinion about their ward's general conduct, games and extra- 


Curricular activities. 

Class work, class tests and home-work, are corrected Kd and 
a record of marks obtained is kept. What is NEN is that home 
Work is not only marked but is properly discussed in class and 


Common errors are pointed out. The final placing of a boy, however, 
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depends mostly on class work and class tests. It is insisted 
that home work should be done methodically with or without help 
(those getting help have to say so) and marks awarded are kept 
separately and are an index to a boy's effort and efficiency, but do 
not count towards his placing or achievement. There is provision 
in some schools to make arrangements for private tuition in special 
cases. To lay down a hard and fast rule that since the system of 
private coaching is educationally unsound, it will in no case be 
allowed, makes it impossible for pupils, who have missed some work 
at school due to long illness, to make up their deficiency. Private 
tuition continuing for years and becoming a regular source of 
income to the staff as it did in some of the chiefs' colleges is cer- 
tainly an evil to be checked. But in special cases there should be 
provision for deserving cases to get private tuition from masters 
during term-time—the masters may not receive any remuneration, 
as in Rugby, or may be paid according to some scale depending on 
the number in the group of weak boys coached by them ‘as is done 
in Wellington College. 


Public schoolmasters’ children generally get fifty per cent conces- 
sion in fees for education in public schools. It was agreed in the 
English Public Schools’ Headmasters’ Conference that since many 
masters may like to send their sons to schools, other than those where 
the fathers happened to be, for obvious reasons, the fees to be 
charged in case of a public schoolmaster's son should be reduced to 
half for that particular school in which the admission was desired. 
Probably something on similar lines could be agreed to.at the Head- 
masters’ Conference in India. Perhaps this privilege could be 
extended to children of all schoolmasters (not only the public school- 
masters) desirous of securing residential education who qualify for 
the entrance test. The railways in India offer special facilities of 
travel at reduced rates to their employees and their dependents, 
since they realise that charity should first begin at home; in the 
field of education the education of the children of the schoolmasters 
who live from hand to mouth should receive the first consideration 
for all possible concession in fees. 


The assistant masters have direct access to the Headmaster with- 
out any senior assistant master acting as a mediator between the two. 
Some schools have the post of a second master to assist the Head- 
master and to act for him when he is away. But there is no such 
thing as someone acting as a post office to convey messages, verbal 
or written, from the Headmaster to the assistant master and vice 
versa. To ensure efficiency and better understanding, the approach 
should be direct between the Headmasters and members of their 
staffs. 
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Too many rules framed to be observed within the school are not 
only difficult to remember but also are subject to a greater probabi- 
lity of being broken. The best rule is one that cannot easily be 
broken and the fewer the rules, the better. For example, in most 
schools in England, there is no ceiling for the weekly pocket money 
and still there is hardly ever a case of lavish or extravagant expen- 
diture.. Boys keep food and cóok it and learn to share it with others 
without any unpleasant feeling that they were doing this under a 


certain rule. 


Various funds are raised by old boys and friends of the schools 
with a view to helping the needy from among their community and 
for bettering the existing conditions of the schools. Profits made 
on sales of articles to boys do not add to the endowments but are 
spent on giving additional amenities of life to the boys. In a certain 
school the profits from the school store and tuck shop amounted to 
£ 1,200 per annum and last year this amount was spent in convert- 


ing a swimming pool into a theatre. 


On the staff, there are special responsibility posts, other than 
those of second master and housemaster, carrying allowances rang- 
ing from £ 10 to £50 per annum. Masters in charge of subjects, 
time-table, examination, prize-giving, supervised study, library, 
school list, travelling, reading room, bicycles, etc. are paid extra 
allowances in State schools and in some publie schools which have 
special funds set apart for this purpose. No extra duty becomes a 

3 ‘thankless’ one and the headmaster can always find B to do it if A 
is unwilling for one reason or the other. 


To conclude, what can be learnt from the foregoing ? The lesson 
is clear. In fashioning our Secondary schools in the years to come, 
in their structure and functions, the chief aim`must not be forgotten. 


It is to build character. It is only through the building of character 
sed. The 


that the general level of Secondary education can be rai 
improvement of the conditions of the service of teachers, the recog- 
nition for the need to give the necessary freedom to the Headmasters 
and the provision of the needed equipment and buildings are vital 

if our aim is to be achieved. The well-run publie schools in 
England show, as institutions of mark and distinction always do, 
that great and worthy results in human endeavour are directly 
attributable to a combination of the qualities of discipline, integrity, 
self-control, a sense of duty and a readiness to undertake an un- 
Congenial piece of work as enthusiastically as one plunges one! et 
In congenial activities. The more the situations a school offer ^ £ 
its pupils to acquire these qualities, the sooner it will rea 
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Schools visited :— 


West-Downs Preparatory School 
Pilgrim Preparatory School 

St. Faith's Elementary School 

St. Thomas Modern Secondary School 
King Alfred Training College 

The University Training College 
County Girls’ School ois 

Peter Symond Grammar School 
Surrey County School 

10. Secondary Technical School 

11. Harrow County Boys School 

12. Finchley County School on 
13. The University College London School 
14. Westminster City School 

15. St. Paul's Girls’ School. . 


SOR CONSIGN AT SUSE ir 


16. Westminster School 

17. St. Paul’s School 

18. Owens School 

19. Highgate School T 
20. Devenant Foundation School 


21 Rugby School 

22. The School 3 

23% The City of London School 

24. King Alfred School 

25 Nursery School 

26. Bryanston 

27. Bedales es de 

28. Wellington College — .. a M 
29. Haileybury and Imperial Service College 
30. The Dragon School  .. "s ys 
31. Eton College .. a Aig z 
32. Harrow Boys School (Independent) .. 
33: Haberdasher’s Aske’s .. ue 2 
34. Wadham College 

35. New College 


Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Southampton 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Ottershaw 
Southall 
Harrow 
Finchley 
Hampstead 
Westminster 
St. Paul's 
Westminster 
St. Paul's 
Owen Street, London 
Highgate, London 
London 
Rugby 
Oundle 
London 
Golders Green 
Greenwood Park 
Blandford 
Petersfield 
Crawthorne 
Hertford 
Oxford 

Eton 

Harrow 
London 
Oxford 
Oxford 


After these visits were over, the High Commission of India (Education 


Department) attached me to the Ministry of Education, L 
Education Department of the London County Council fo 
July 1952. This enabled me to see the working of the diffe 


the Ministry and the London County Council. 


ondon and to the 
r afew weeks in 
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